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THE 


~ PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


WHAT IS METAPHYSICS? 


THE positivist attack on metaphysics has forced philosophers 

to call a moratorium on system-making while they attempt to 
satisfy themselves, more seriously than had for some time been 
necessary, as to whether the word “metaphysics” stands for any 
legitimate enterprise or not. For two decades the debate remained 
for the most part on the level of pontifical repartee rather than 
that of constructive analysis, the primary aim of the positivists 
being to damn metaphysics into the Cimmerian darkness of ob- 
vious irrationality, while those in the opposite party feverishly laid 
about with all the weapons in their arsenal in the hope of rescuing 
their speculative darling from this threatened catastrophe. 

Today the smoke of battle has dissipated enough so that the 
discussion seems capable of rising from the level of heated par- 
tisanship to that of relatively impartial clarification. It is in the 
hope of contributing toward such clarification that the present 
paper is written. From sparring with dogmatic contentions thinkers 
first turned to orderly debate, in which they gradually became 
aware of the presuppositions of their opponents. The next con- 
structive step in dealing with this as with any philosophic issue is 
taken when some participants in the argument gain sufficient de- 
tachment so that their own presuppositions as well as those of 
their rivals become objectively visible, and can be critically ana- 
lyzed in that more inclusive perspective. It seems to me that this 
stage has now been reached in dealing with the basic problems of 
metaphysics, and that the discussion initiated by modern positivism 
may be profitably expanded on this more promising basis. 

When one views the situation in these terms it becomes tolerably 


*An address delivered before the Boston University Philosophical Club, 
April 4, 1945. It has undergone some revision since. 
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clear that in this issue we are trying, at bottom, to choose wisely 
between various proposed definitions (explicit and implicit) of 
metaphysics. If, then, discussion is to be carried forward hopefully, 
what is now needed is to line up our available definitions and by 
systematic comparison to discover the essential virtues and defects 
of each. Only to the confirmed, dogmatic partisan is it apparent in 
advance which definition is the wisest one to adopt; others will 
view all proposed definitions as philosophical hypotheses to be 
accepted or rejected, revised or synthesized, in the light of search- 
ing analysis of what they commit us to if we adopt them. Whether 
there is any legitimate quest which may be called “metaphysics” 
is a question whose answer waits, for them, on the outcome of 
such an investigation; it cannot be settled beforehand by mere 
fiat. This paper is addressed to those who are ready to consider 
metaphysical proposals in such an experimental orientation. 

The positivists wish us to define metaphysics as corisisting of 
nonempirical assertions about facts. Now in the course of history 
many influential systems of metaphysics have proffered such asser- 
tions, so there is much to justify this proposed definition. More- 
over, the proposal is justified for another reason; it has forced 
their opponents to consider carefully, as they would not have 
done otherwise, whether they really believe that knowledge can 
be derived from assertions of this kind. And it is instructive to 
observe that under the stress of the challenge most opponents 
have been unwilling to defend the claim to nonempirical knowledge 
of fact—at least, without serious qualifications with respect to 
the meaning of the terms “knowledge” and “nonempirical”. This 
is a most important occurrence in the history of Western phi- 
losophy ; it shows that all influential schools have now adopted a 
fundamental empiricism—a viewpoint not long since accorded 
far from universal acceptance. They still differ as to what em- 
piricism means, but the older apriorism, respectable in one form 
or another for many centuries, seems to be gone. 

What lines of defense have the critics of positivism, confronted 
by this definition, followed? Well, the less bold among them have 
been content to point out that the positivist rejection of meta- 
physics means the abandonment of certain problems which are 
attacked by none of the sciences and apparently belong to none of 
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the other branches of philosophy, but which are significant and 
important. One is the problem, how are the sciences to be properly 
classified, so that their relations with each other will be clearly 
brought out? Scientists as such do not engage in this task, and 
yet the explanations of different sciences often converge upon 
the same data and thus inevitably stand in relation. How is the 
relation to be construed? Another is the problem of mind; in view 
of the radical differences between the various schools of psy- 
chology a question seems pressing that can only be adequately 
answered by systematic comparative analysis, namely: What con- 
ception of mind would permit all the facts that seem relevant to 
be brought together and to be studied in the most promising way? 
But few psychologists take it as their responsibility to perform 
this sort of analysis. The more bold are carrying the issue even 
into the adversaries’ camp. They endeavor to show that positivism 
itself implies, in any given statement of its position, certain pre- 
suppositions which may not unfairly be called metaphysical. Any 
theory which talks about language, and fact, and the relation 
between symbol and its referent, is assuming some criterion by 
which one discriminates facts from what are not facts and symbols 
from what are not symbols. But there is no agreement among 
philosophers as to the proper criteria to employ for such purposes ; 
and so far as the criterion of fact, at least, is concerned, the 
major key to the differences between traditional schools of meta- 
physicians has lain in their adoption of different principles on 
this point. The idealist champions a criterion in virtue of which 
his “systematic wholes” become facts; the realist a criterion in 
virtue of which they are denied the status of fact. And so, these 
bolder critics claim, the positivist becomes a metaphysician in 
spite of himself; he offers an answer to a problem which has 
from time immemorial been regarded as a metaphysical one. 

But our present-day antipositivists are as yet rather reluctant 
when it comes to proposing their own definitions of metaphysics, 
and to giving them sufficient elaboration so that constructive critics 
can determine with some assurance what they really amount to 
and can proceed to assess their points of strength and of weakness.” 

*There are exceptions to this generalization, of course, e.g., P. Weiss, 


Realty; S. C. Pepper, World Hypotheses; W. H. Sheldon, Process and 
Polarity; E. W. Hall, “Metaphysics”, in Twentieth Century Philosophy; etc. 
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This responsibility cannot be evaded if discussion is to advance 
beyond the stage now reached. 

I toss herewith my own definition into the ring with as full an 
exposition of its implications as the scope of a single paper permits. 
In doing so I shall introduce a few new terms and draw some 
unfamiliar distinctions. This is unfortunate, but I see no way, 
without them, to make my proposal articulate in a form sufficiently 
harmonious with the main trends of contemporary thought so 
that it might hope to be considered on its merits. The suggested 
definition is offered not at all as a dogma to be taken or left as 
it stands, but as a hypothesis to be critically assessed in comparison 
with other definitions. It should be accepted only if there is good 
reason to believe that under its guidance a significant intellectual 
task, analogous in important ways to what has been called meta- 
physics in the past, can be performed better than it can by the 
aid of any available alternative definition. And it seems to me 
best to reserve its precise formulation till the conclusion; the 
substance of the discussion will be concerned with its progressive 
clarification. 

Most if not all pursuits that would be called philosophical fall 
under one or another of the four branches: ethics, esthetics, method- 
ology (including epistemology and logic), and metaphysics. And 
in each of these fields there is a key problem around which 
philosophical studies in that field cluster. In saying this I realize 
that I am giving an undefended answer to a debatable matter, but 
not everything that deserves to be argued can be argued in a brief 
paper. In the field of ethics the problem is that of the criterion 
by which we may reasonably discriminate between good and bad, 
better and worse, right and wrong, as these terms apply to human 
conduct and character. Other questions may with moderate ease 
be stated in terms of this problem. The ethical theorist also wants 
to know what these words mean, that is, in what basic terms this 
criterion may be most wisely stated. He is likewise eager to find 
out how to realize the good or the right in any concrete case, 
that is, how the criterion may be successfully applied in that 
situation. He further seeks to define the supreme ethical ideal, 
that is, to describe accurately the general form of human excellence 
that is being dependably furthered whenever the criterion is sys- 
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tematically employed. Similarly with the remaining questions of 
ethics. In the field of methodology the key problem is: By what 
criterion may we reasonably discriminate between true and false 
claimants to the status of knowledge? Epistemology clarifies ques- 
tions about the nature and possibility of knowledge; inductive 
logic investigates the methods most successfully employed in es- 
tablishing true knowledge of facts; formal logic reveals the 
criteria by which we distinguish between validity and invalidity, 
these categories being defined in terms of truth. In the field of 
esthetics the corresponding problem is that of the criterion by 
which to distinguish between the beautiful and the ugly. 

What is the key problem of metaphysics? Analogy with the 
other three fields would suggest that it is this: What is the 
criterion by which we may reasonably distinguish between the 
real and the unreal?—or, since what is unreal would never have 
to be taken into account unless, under some conditions, it appears 
to be real—by what criterion do we properly distinguish between 
reality and appearance? “Reality” is traditionally the basic category 
of metaphysics, in terms of which all its other categories gain 
their meaning; they refer (so it has been assumed) to universal 
aspects of reality. Let us explore this question as a tentative clue 
to the understanding of this fourth branch of philosophy. We 
shall want to see whether we can give it concrete, constructive 
significance today, in face of the plausibility of the positivist 
challenge. We shall ask how it should be interpreted if whatever 
significance is possible is to be revealed in its full force, and 
especially if the relation between metaphysics and the other 
branches of philosophy is to be adequately clarified. And I may 
remark by anticipatior that in pursuing this inquiry we shall find 
it helpful to get away from the academic abstractness of the noun 
“reality”, and turn rather for guidance to the adjective “real” or 
even the adverb “really” as they are used in everyday conversation 
as well as in philosophic discussion. 


I 


I should lixe io begin this exploration by returning to those 
other branches cf philosophy and examining their key categories 
under the guidance of two questions. 
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First, what character do the good and the right, the beautiful 
and the true have in common? My answer is: the character of 
being values. In the case of the good, the right, and the beautiful 
this is universally taken for granted. Some hesitate to accept this 
answer in the case of the true; they fear that the admission will 
be exploited by persons to whom they wish to give no encourage- 
ment. For there are those who seek, under one partisan bias or 
another, to minimize the differences and exaggerate the similarities 
between the procedures by which true propositions are established 
and those by which valid ethical or esthetic judgments are formed. 
But if we are scrupulously careful to avoid any such bias, there 
seems no reason whatever for not recognizing that truth is a value 
—the distinctive value, in fact, always sought by science when 
pursuing its proper task. To replace false propositions by true 
ones ; to approach as closely as possible the goal of fully verified 
truth—these are the aims of every responsible scientist. Let us 
unqualifiedly accept them as such, and this means to accept truth 
as a value. 

Now values are one of the three irreducible kinds of reality that 
we find in the universe, the other two kinds being facts and formal 
relations. I realize that here, too, I am blithely saying something 
that will not wholly please all philosophers, hence I hasten to 
explain the provisional meaning of “reality” which is being 
assumed. I propose to call “real” whatever is independent of our 
individual opinion, and therefore exercises coercion upon our 
opinion so far as the latter seeks to conform to the nature of its 
object.* This tentative definition is sufficiently in line with philo- 
sophic usage to be a respectable one, and if it is adopted there 
will be no doubt of the reality of facts and of formal relations. 
But there should also be no doubt that in this orthodox sense of 
“reality” values likewise are real. In insisting on this, I am not 
attempting to seduce any premature metaphysical commitment 
of a partisan sort. I am simply having in mind a single decisive 
consideration, namely, that when a person says, “That is valuable”, 
it is always legitimate to ask, “But is it really valuable?”, and 
that there is a distinction between what one might opine to be 
valuable before that question is asked and what is judged to be 


*In what sense individual opinion itself is real will be examined later. 
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really valuable after a serious attempt to answer it has been made.‘ 
So far as fundamentals are concerned, we face exactly the same 
situation here that we do when a distinction is drawn between 
what one might initially think to be a fact and what proves to be 


_a fact after critical investigation, and between what a given premise 


might be supposed to imply and what accurate formal analysis 
shows that it does imply. So values are real, as well as facts and 
formal relations. But the three kinds of reality are distinct and 
irreducible, since the procedures which are appropriately employed 
to determine what is real and what is not in any of the three cases 
are different from those applicable in the others. 

And this last consideration leads to the second question. Al- 
though these three kinds of reality are different and irreducible 
to each other, it might be the case that there are complex realities 
of such a sort as to include two or more of these kinds, and that 
their examination would throw light on the distinctive nature and 
role of metaphysics. Analogies elsewhere suggest that this might 
be so. Body and mind are radically different, but there are entities, 
namely, human personalities, which include both; and there are 
significant questions about those entities which cannot be answered 
without taking both into account. Formal relations and sense per- 
ceptions are irreducible to each other, but there is a process, 
namely, reasoning about factual matters, which includes both; 
and many important questions about the structure of such reason- 
ing require reference to both for an adequate answer. Indeed, the 
mere circumstance that the value of truth is sometimes realized 
shows that there must be such complex realities. Knowledge is 
a reality involving, in its make-up, both some fact and some belief 
about it realizing the value of truth. So there are realities which 
contain both facts and values, and contain them in such a way 
that both have to be taken into account when certain questions 
are raised; it might be the case that such realities are peculiarly 
important for an understanding of metaphysics. Let us pursue 
this suggestion and see what comes of it. 

Obviously, the possibility thus abstractly recognized can be in- 
vestigated in more than one way. In terms of the approach which 


pe can discover no value-situation in which this distinction is without 
meaning. 
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we have thus far followed, I think that the best way (though an 
unorthodox one) is to return to the other three branches of phi- 
losophy and to consider a parallel problem of a slightly simpler 
sort, choosing concepts in terms of which we can readily master 
it. Then those concepts can be applied to the more complex prob- 
lem. 

In thinking of those branches, our attention necessarily turned 
to the famous traditional triad of values—goodness, beauty, and 
truth. Does, perchance, the overlapping just illustrated in the case 
of realities obtain in the more limited field of values? 

There are the three realms of value, ethics, esthetics, and 
methodology. Are there values which overlap two or more of 
these realms, including, for example, both goodness and beauty, 
or both goodness and truth, or perhaps goodness, beauty, and 
truth all together? The answer seems pretty clearly to be yes, and 
in order to discuss intelligently the further problems which will 
arise we shall need a suitable terminology by which to register 
the distinction between values which exemplify this possibility and 
other values. The terminology that seems to me best for this 
purpose expresses the distinction as that between homogeneous 
and heterogeneous values.® By a “homogeneous” value I mean a 
value which belongs entirely within one of the three fields of 
value above recognized—namely, ethics, esthetics, or methodology. 
By a “heterogeneous” value I mean one which overlaps two or 
more of these fields—that is, whose adequate definition includes 
reference to two or more. 

It will be necessary now to engage in a random exploration of 
this distinction, to bring out its genuineness and significance. Then 
we shall see what light it can throw on the nature and role of 
metaphysics. 

As regards homogeneous values, it is sufficient merely to list a 
few, so as to clarify by contrast the distinctive features of hetero- 
geneous values. In the field of ethics there are, of course, the 
values referred to by the words “goodness” and “right”, together 

* These adjectives are long and awkward, but they have the great virtue 
of impartiality. At first I registered this distinction by referring to “pure” 
versus “mixed” values. But this terminology suggested that mixed values 
are less legitimate, or even less genuine, than pure values, and I know 


no way in which such a suggestion could be justified. It would commit us 
a priori to a radical pluralism in the field of values. 
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with their opposites. There are also the less general ethical values 
which exhibit the sort of goodness or right appropriately pursued 
or shunned in certain specifiable areas of conduct—such as free- 
dom, insecurity, health, friendship. In the field of esthetics there 
is the value of beauty, along with its opposite; and there are the 
esthetic values of narrower scope which consist of beauty or 
ugliness as present under certain limited conditions—such as sub- 
limity, charm, harmony, dullness. In the field of methodology we 
find the very general values of truth, falsity, validity, and invalid- 
ity; and likewise the more specific methodological values that are 
involved in the pursuit of truth or validity under particular 
circumstances or with reference to particular dangers—such as 
clarity, rigor, probability,® ambiguity, verified law. 

Now let us turn to heterogeneous values. From what has been 
said above it is evident that a primary division oi them will 
distinguish the most complex from the less complex—that is, the 
heterogeneous values which involve reference to all three fields of 
ethics, esthetics, and methodology, from those which involve 
reference to only two of them. And the latter will be divided 
further into three subclasses which are most simply indicated by 
the following table, which shows the logical relationships of all 
the essential distinctions thus far recognized: 


Realities 





ea neous Heterogeneous 
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*In the sense assumed in the proverb: “Probability is the guide of life”. 
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It will be evident that this division provides us, so far as 
heterogeneous values are concerned, with four pigeonholes. Are 
they all occupied, or is one or more of them empty? 

I believe that occupants can be found for all of them, and it 
will be worth while to illustrate this fact in all four cases before 
we proceed to specific questions about metaphysics. Let us take 
_ the less complex cases first. 

Are there any values which are both ethical and esthetic? Yes, 
because human action is not only good or bad, right or wrong, 
but it is also, under many circumstances, beautiful or ugly. This 
is revealed most obviously and clearly in those arts, such as the 
dance or stage-acting, in which the motion or posture of the 
human body is constantly involved. Any such motion or posture 
is subject to both esthetic and ethical judgment, and the fact that 
the two converge in this way is registered in certain categories 
that are at once esthetic and ethical in their meaning. They refer 
to values which intersect these two fields. A simple illustration is 
the value of grace. Any bodily motion in a dance may be graceful 
or awkward. Now these are clearly esthetic values; grace is a 
form of beauty, the form appropriate when bodily motions are 
concerned. But they are ethical values also; when one participates 
in a dance it is right and good to be as graceful as one can, wrong 
and bad to be awkward. Another illustration is found in the fact 
that a human character can be beautiful as well as good; when 
we talk about a “well balanced” personality we mean to express 
not only moral approval but also an appreciation that is frankly 
esthetic. 

Are there values which are both ethical and methodological, 
combining, in any adequate definition of them, reference to truth 
as well as to moral goodness? Yes, because a man may, in certain 
of his acts, not only pursue an ethical end but also seek to conform 
to what he discovers as given. Thus he is in search of the truth 
about those facts at the same time that he is attempting to realize 
that end. The most obvious illustration of this situation will be 
called to mind by the word “honesty”. When the aim of an act 
is to discover the truth about certain facts, it is always good and 
right to pursue that aim with single-minded commitment, un- 
affected by any ulterior consideration. Thus, in such circumstances, 
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honesty is both the prime ethical virtue and also a major epistemo- 
logical value; when it is exemplified we are in one and the same 
act seeking truth and moral goodness. Another illustration appears 
when we consider any category in the field of law, such as “freedom 
of contract”. This phrase denotes a good which is prized and 
protected as such in the democratic world; it is a specific form 
of the more general social value of freedom, hence its status as 
an ethical end is obvious. But the ways in which it may be pursued 
are explicitly limited by the Constitution and by legislative enact- 
ment; it may not be sought in any manner that disregards these 
specifications. Hence any act which attempts to realize this value 
must, on pain of legal penalties, seek to conform to these require- 
ments as given, coercive facts. In this definite sense it aims at 
truth as well as at a certain social end. 

Are there values which are both esthetic and methodological, 
combining reference to truth as well as to beauty? Yes, because 
there are situations in which the pursuit of truth and the creation 
of beauty are exemplified in the same act; hence the outcome of 
that act is properly judged by categories that are at once method- 
ological and esthetic. When a mathematician works out a com- 
plicated demonstration he wishes it not only to be sufficient as a 
formal proof but also to be elegant—that is, to appeal to a mini- 
mum number of postulates and to be achieved by the simplest 
sequence of steps. “Elegance”, in this context, then, is a category 
in whose meaning methodological and esthetic values are included 
together. Indeed, it is in the field of scientific theory that many 
of the most interesting illustrations of this overlapping are found. 
The general concept of “simplicity”, as a criterion of the truth of 
scientific theories, is pretty clearly, in part, an expression of 
esthetic demands. As between two theories both of which are 
adequate to the relevant facts, the scientist prefers the simplest; 
partly because of the practical consideration that it is easiest to 
work with, but also partly because of the esthetic satisfaction 
derived from the discovery of a simple uniformity in what had 
appeared to be a more complicated aggregate of facts. Indeed, it 
may be that the basic category of “serial order”, as employed in 
science, refers to a combination of esthetic with methodological 
values, implying always an esthetically appealing rhythm of some 
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kind as well as a regularity in terms of which this or that sequence 
of facts is to be truthfully explained. 

We have illustrated each of the classes of heterogeneous values 
which stand on the lower level with respect to complexity, com- 
bining reference to only two of the three primary fields of value. 
Are there any heterogeneous values which illustrate the higher 
degree of complexity that is theoretically possible, in whose mean- 
ing all three of these fields of value intersect? Yes; nothing in- 
trinsically prevents situations from appearing in which one is 
seeking to realize moral goodness, beauty, and truth in the same 
act. An instance of such a situation is found in a legal decision 
whose author has some concern for formal elegance or for literary 
style. When this is the case he will attempt to realize not only 
the primary virtues of moral responsibility and conformity to 
authoritative precedent, but also such esthetic values as simplicity 
of demonstration or charm of expression. Another instance is 
found in the experience of religious worship. Since God, to most 
sects of all civilized religions, is believed to be the source of ethical, 
esthetic, and methodological values alike, sincere worship of Him 
will express devotion to truth, appreciation of beauty, and com- 
mitment to a high moral ideal, united in one harmonious whole. 
The value sought in that situation will then inevitably be a hetero- 
geneous value of the highest degree of complexity. 


II 


Now, after these lengthy preliminaries, we are ready to see 
whether these distinctions are fully applicable to realities as well 
as to values which are one species of them, and to clarify by their 
aid, if we can, the fourth main branch of philosophy, metaphysics. 
What does metaphysics become when approached in terms of this 
orientation, and how are we to understand the meaning of its 
basic categories “reality” and “appearance”? In answering these 
questions I wish to begin with four main points, for whose state- 
ment the distinctions mentioned have prepared us. 

The first point is that there are heterogeneous realities, of vari- 
ous levels of complexity. That such realities exist has already been 
illustrated, e.g., in the case of knowledge, which combines the 
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value of truth with some fact that the true belief is about. Now 
if there are heterogeneous values in which truth is one factor along 
with other values, as has just been shown to be the case, there must 
be heterogeneous realities of a more complex sort—realities in- 
cluding the fact or facts referred to by the true belief along with the 
various values that are present. A legal decision properly conform- 
ing to established authority would be such a reality. 

The second point is also brought to our attention by the relation 
between truth and fact which is present in any instance of knowl- 
edge. It is that one important methodological value is the value 
of accordance with reality, and this turns out to be the distinctive 
value always sought in metaphysical reasoning. Whenever one 
asserts a scientific proposition he is seeking the methodological 
value of truth, i.e., of agreement with the relevant facts. Similarly, 
whenever a metaphysical judgment is asserted the asserter is 
seeking to realize the value of agreement with reality, t¢., of 
accordance with whatever heterogeneous reality is relevant, in- 
cluding both fact and value (and perhaps likewise some formal 
pattern) as its constituents. We shall soon explain and illustrate 
this point more fully. 

The third point is that these distinctions enable us to solve a 
baffling problem about “appearance”. Appearance contrasts with 
reality as its opposite category, for whatever is mere appearance 
is not real, and whatever is real is for that reason more than mere 
appearance. And yet appearance could not be at all unless it had 
some sort of reality. How is this puzzle to be straightened out? 
Well, its key, in terms of the present approach, lies in the dis- 
tinction between reality and agreement with reality. Consider the 
analogous puzzle in the less complex field of factual science. There 
is no opposite to “fact”, but there is an opposite to “truth”, namely, 
“falsity”. Falsity is not a fact, just as truth is not a fact; it is a 
value, the value of disagreement with fact, even as truth is the 
contrasting value of agreement with fact. Let us carry this lesson 
over to the more complex field of metaphysics. There is no opposite 
to “reality”, since everything is real in some sense, but there is an 
opposite to “agreement with reality”, namely, “disagreement with 
reality”. And when we brand anything as mere appearance, we 
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mean that it disagrees with the relevant reality. The opposite of 
“appearance” is thus not “reality” simpliciter but “agreement with 
reality” ; the apparent contradiction is solved. 

But in one respect the analogy fails, and confusion will return 
unless we apprehend this point clearly. How can disagreement 
with reality be itself a reality? The answer is: Because “reality” 
is used here in two senses, whose difference and relation will be 
clear if reference is made to the table on p. 541. The analogy fails, 
since facts and values are different and therefore falsity, as a 
value, is not a fact. Values, however, are one species of reality, 
hence disagreement with reality, as a value, is itself also a reality. 
But there is no logical contradiction here. Disagreement with 
reality is a reality in the form of a species of value. The reality 
with which it disagrees is a more complex affair including facts 
or formal relations (or both) as well as values. The word “reality” 
is in the one case used in its specific sense, in the other in its generic 
sense. 

The fourth point is that once the meaning of the ideas of agree- 
ment and disagreement with reality have been apprehended in 
terms of this approach, we find that they can be applied signifi- 
cantly in simpler contexts too. Their meaning is primarily de- 
termined by the situations in which heterogeneous realities are 
involved. But the general criterion by whose aid one decides which 
judgments agree and which disagree with reality in these hetero- 
geneous forms prove applicable without ambiguity to less com- 
plicated situations, e.g., situations in which only one of the three 
kinds of reality is concerned. The contrast verifiably appears, in 
short, at all levels of complexity. But the best way to clarify this 
contention, and likewise the rather abstract relationships which 
have been discussed, is to examine a number of illustrative uses 
of the categories “reality” and “appearance”. It will be well to 
begin with the simple common sense situations in which they are 
used, and to advance gradually to cases of their distinctively meta- 
physical employment; by following this order we shall be able to 
see most readily the connecting link between their unsophisticated 
meaning and their meaning when applied to the traditional meta- 
physical issues. 


Take a situation in which we are dealing with one species of 
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reality alone, and let it be the familiar field of facts. Does this 
pair of railroad tracks “really” converge in the distance, or do 
they only “appear” to do so? Well, what do these key words mean 
here? On examination, their intent in this situation is simply: 
When we view this problem in the widest perspective that is 
relevant, is it or is it not the case that the tracks are closer to- 
gether in the distance than they are near at hand? To direct, 
uncorrected vision it is the case; when that perception is placed 
in its proper context, is its testimony confirmed or are we forced 
to a different conclusion? And what is the proper context here, 
the widest relevant perspective? The answer is: It is the field of 
physical facts, as studied by science, with its techniques of meas- 
urement which can correct direct perception by applying a common 
standard to distant objects and to objects in the immediate vicinity. 
Hence, in this context, we may replace the terms “real” and 
“apparent” by “true” and “false”; the criterion of reality is here 
the same as the criterion of truth. Instead of answering the initial 
question by saying: The tracks only appear to converge, they are 
really the same distance apart everywhere; we may say: It is 
false to suppose that the tracks converge, and true that they are 
everywhere equidistant. However, it is also clear that reality is 
not simply identical with truth, nor appearance with falsity ; when 
the metaphysical rather than the methodological categories are 
used one always has in mind the contrast between a more and 
a less adequate perspective. The criterion is the same, but it is 
now considered as playing its role in terms of this contrast, which 
we know to be applicable elsewhere as well as in the field of facts; 
whereas, when the concepts “true” and “false” are employed, one 
is thinking simply of the methodological norms of factual science 
without reference to anything further. 

Is democracy really a good form of social organization, or does 
it only appear to be so, because of our American traditions and 
the associated ideals and habits that to us have become familiar? 
What do the notions of reality and appearance mean in this situa- 
tion? Well, analysis leads to exactly the same conclusions as were 
adopted in the preceding instance, except that now the relevant 
context is that of social ethics rather than that of factual science. 
Their meaning in this question is: When we face the problem 
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of the validity of democracy in terms of all the considerations 
that are appropriate, does the judgment that this social institution 
is better than any competing alternative maintain itself as sound, 
or does it in that perspective give way to a different judgment? 
Hence here we may restate the question thus: Is democracy as a 
form of social organization ethically good or ethically bad?; the 
criterion of reality in this realm of discourse is the same as the 
criterion of moral goodness. However, it is likewise clear that 
“real” is not simply identical with “good” or “right”, nor “ap- 
parent” with “bad” or “wrong”. When the metaphysical rather 
than the ethical concepts are chosen we again always have in mind 
the contrast between a broader and a narrower orientation; and 
the fact that what is actually bad sometimes seems to be good 
because it is seen in a more limited orientation than is relevant. 

It is hardly necessary to pursue an illustration from the field 
of esthetics, for the parallel revealed in these instances from factual 
science and from ethics would be confirmed throughout. Let us 
proceed to illustrations from fields of heterogeneous reality, tak- 
ing the field of law first. 

An act of Congress has been pronounced unconstitutional by 
one of the lower Federal courts. When it is appealed to the 
Supreme Court the question faced by the latter may be thus 
expressed: Is this act really contrary to the constitutional rights 
of Congress, or did it only appear to be so to the members of the 
lower court? And what do the categories “real” and “apparent” 
mean here? On the consideration, they mean once more: When 
this issue is viewed in terms of the broadest relevant orientation, 
must the verdict that the act is unconstitutional be sustained or 
not? To the judgment of the lower court it was the warranted 
verdict; when that judgment is reviewed by the court of last 
resort, with the ultimate authority which appeal to it secures, is 
the decision approved or set aside? Now the appropriate context 
here is that of our fundamental American law, in its distinctive 
way of deciding how regard for supreme ethical ends is to be 
reconciled with regard for the traditionally accepted limitations on 
the ways in which those ends may be pursued. Hence, in this 
context, we may replace “real” and “apparent” by “legitimate” and 
“illegitimate” ; the criterion of reality is here the same as the 
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criterion of constitutional legitimacy. Instead of saying: The act 
is really constitutional, although it appeared to the lower court 
not to be so; we may say: The act is constitutionally legitimate, 
as determined by the court of last resort. However, here too, 
reality is not simply identical with legitimacy. When the meta- 
physical categories are preferred to the legal ones, we have in 
mind the contrast between a less authoritative perspective and 
an ultimately authoritative one. We are not considering the legal 
categories in their universe of discourse alone, but are reminding 
ourselves of the fact that an act which is constitutional, like a 
proposition that is true or an institution that is good, may appear 
not to be so when taken in too limited an orientation. 

Let us take one more illustration, this time from the field of 
religion. Here our categories combine reference to all the three 
types of reality, but the problem still lacks the quite unlimited 


generality that is possible in metaphysics, for reasons that will 


soon come to light. Does God really exist, or does He only appear 
to do so to the wishful thinking of seekers after cosmic protec- 
tion? Following the analogy with the illustrations already dis- 
cussed, our first question is: What do the words “really” and 
“appear” mean when thus employed? And the answer will be: 
When we view this problem in the full perspective that is relevant 
—that is, with due regard to the light thrown upon it from the 
field of ethics and from our experiences of beauty as well as 
from the various branches of science—does the conviction that 
God exists maintain itself, and if so with what meaning to be 
assigned to the concept “God”? And here there is no generally 
accepted equivalent for “real”, such as we have found in “true”, 
or “good”, or “legitimate” in the preceding illustrations; this 
shows that when we reach the more complex situations in which 
the category is employed we have come to the sort of context that 
primarily determines its meaning. There is no satisfactory trans- 
lation of the question: Is God real, or is He not real? into other 
terms.’ 

Now let us briefly generalize from these illustrations. We have 
examined the way in which the concepts “real” and “apparent” 


"To ask, Does God exist?, is in contemporary usage to speak of Him as 
though He were a mere fact. 
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are naturally employed in contexts which vary from relatively 
narrow and specific ones to the very broad and composite context 
of religion. Just what is in common to all these modes of employ- 
ment? The answer is: the contrast between a less adequate and 
the most adequate perspective which emerges on rational con- 
sideration as relevant to the determination of what is real and its 
distinction from what is to be pronounced merely apparent. With 
this generalization in mind, we can proceed to the next step, and 
the decisive one so far as concerns the distinctive role of meta- 
physics. 
III 

Are these categories naturally and intelligibly employed in situa- 
tions which are even more complex than any thus far illustrated? 
And if so, what do they mean in contexts of such unlimited 
generality ? How are they applied in such cases, and what positive 
value does their employment there contribute to man’s intellectual 
and cultural life? 

The answer to the first of these questions is clearly yes, and 
when we see why it is so, the way to an answer to the others 
becomes clear. Frequent and seriously perplexing situations arise 
in which two or more judgments, claiming to agree with reality in 
more than one of these fields, conflict with each other, and where 
a reasonable solution therefore requires us to find a perspective 
wide enough to include, impartially, all of them. That is, there 
are cases in which or highest moral ideal and our ultimate esthetic 
standard are alike relevant but in which they point toward contrary 
judgments; there are cases in which the moral ideal similarly 
conflicts with the clearest criterion of truth which we have been 
able to reach, or with the supreme legal norm, or with our deepest 
religious intuitions; there are cases in which, in the same way, 
the demands of religion, or morals, or law conflict with those of 
science. In these situations, as well as in the less complex ones 


earlier considered, we find it natural and appropriate to employ 
the categories “real” and “apparent” when seeking guidance in 
the endeavor to reach a rational solution of the conflict. And these 
categories have the same meaning here that we have found them 
to have in those simpler problems, except for the differences 
inevitably arising from the more intricate and inclusive context 
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that is now involved. I proceed to illustrate this abstract descrip- 
tion of such situations by a brief analysis of several of them. 
Take the case in which esthetic values conflict with a moral 
ideal. Artists are frequently inspired to realize an envisioned 
beauty in forms that violate the moral sensibilities of their con- 
temporaries, as in the treatment of sex by many present-day 
novelists. Or esthetic values which were quite consistent with the 
moral conceptions of an earlier day become inconsistent with the 
revised ideals established after a period of ethical progress; one 
thinks of the classic discussion of this theme in the third book 
of Plato’s Republic. Confronted by such a conflict, different think- 
ers propose different principles for its resolution; there is, for 
example, the puritanical principle championed by Plato himself, 
that the demands of art are subordinate to the moral ends in- 
volved, and there is the principle that artists naturally incline to 
accept, expressed in the formula “Art for art’s sake”. Which of 
these is the sound principle to apply in such situations, or is 
some third principle a sounder one than either, and if so what 
would it be? In other words—to put this question in a form 
which brings out its metaphysical significance—is art really subor- 
dinate to morals, or morals to art, or do such principles only 
appear to be sound guides in the presence of these conflicts? And 
what is the meaning of the words “really” and “appear” here? 
An answer is responsible to bring out the common core of sig- 
nificance which this use of the words shares with the cases above 
analyzed, and also the essential difference. As for the former, 
it is clear that, once more, our meaning in essence is: When we 
view the conflict in the wide perspective that is now relevant and 
necessary, what principle is capable of giving dependable guidance 
so that the best combination of ethical and esthetic values that is 
feasible in any such situation will be realized? As for the latter, 
what is the relevant and distinctive perspective here? Must we 
not reply: It is the total experience of men and women, as beings 
both capable of moral excellence and responsive to visions of 
beauty, and therefore always seeking, so far as they understand 
themselves aright, the richest possible synthesis of the values in 
these two fields—the synthesis in terms of which both morals 
and art can make the fullest contribution that, with due regard 
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to each other’s presence, each might make to the enterprise of 
human living? 

Take the case in which moral ideals conflict with the supreme 
demands of religion. The classic instances here are reflected in 
the ethical criticisms of the religion of their day given by the 
Hebrew prophets and by the Greek dramatists and philosophers. 
Here, too, the main principles that have been championed are 
familiar to all of us. On the one hand there is the principle that 
God is not to be judged by man—.e., that if man’s moral thinking 
leads to conclusions at variance with those of the current theology 
his thinking is thereby shown to be fallacious and the values 
envisioned delusive. On the other hand, there is the principle 
expressed so vividly by Euripides: “If the gods do aught that 
is base, they are no gods”. Which of these is valid, or is some 
third principle superior to either valid? Again, let us formulate 
the question so as to bring out its metaphysical bearing: Are man’s 
moral ideals really subordinate to what God is now conceived to 
approve, or should man’s conceptions of God be revised so that 
they will harmonize with his clearest attainable vision of what is 
good and right? Or does any such principle only appear to be 
adequate? Well, the meaning of “really” and “appear” here is 
to be understood in the way that analogy with our earlier in- 
stances would suggest. When the conflict is viewed as impartially 
as possible, in a perspective wide enough to include all that moral 
sensitivity and religious insight contribute to the growth of human- 
ity in realizing its fullest potentialities, what principle is capable 
of guiding us toward the wisest solution? And on this matter I 
would pronounce confidently in favor of the second of these two 
alternatives. For the recorded history of human culture is now 
sufficiently long so that anyone capable of assuming such a per- 
spective as this can see without serious hesitation that when 
religion does not accept the responsibility to revise its concept 
of God in harmony with the best moral vision available, it may 
become a terrible source of evil in the world. The only qualification 
to this statement that.is needed is that the moral vision itself must 
exhibit universal tolerance and impartiality ; if these characteristics 
are lacking, religion may have some lesson to teach that moral 
prophets would do ill to neglect. 
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Take the case in which religion conflicts with science. And here 
we come very close to what all are familiar with in modern 
times as metaphysics, for the historically influential systems are, 
at bottom, when considered in terms of the present approach, the 
elaboration of principles purporting to tell us what should be done 
in the presence of such a conflict. It has been the continuously 
provocative conflict in modern thought. Is the world disclosed by 
science unqualifiedly real as it stands, or is it but a world of ap- 
pearance in comparison with a more ultimate and comprehensive 
realm disclosed by religion? Once more, the essential meaning 
of these categories becomes clear. When this conflict is viewed 
in the total context of man’s pursuit of what is true and beautiful 
and good, what criterion points the way toward a solution that 
can endure because it takes full account of the indispensable values 
that each of these two great enterprises of civilized humanity 
can contribute toward the enrichment of life? Positivism itself, 
with whose strictures on metaphysics we began, proposes its own 
answer to this question; the answer is in effect that since there 
is no way of specifying what a religious doctrine means, while 
by the aid of an adequate logic scientific propositions can be given 
definite meaning, in any such conflict the testimony of science is 
always to be preferred. And this answer, considered in the light 
of our present approach, makes it clear why positivism is not a 
metaphysic from its own standpoint but cannot help being so from 
the standpoint of any theory that gives a constructive role to the 
categories “reality” and “appearance”. From its own standpoint 
it is not a metaphysic because propositions employing such cate- 
gories are meaningless and therefore it carefully avoids them. 
From the standpoint of other theories it is a metaphysic because 
it gives its own answer to questions which, as they define “reality” 
and “appearance”, are naturally and appropriately stated in such 
terms. 

It also becomes clear, incidentally, what cost must be paid when 
the positivist definition of metaphysics is chosen in preference to 
others which allow a constructive place to this branch of philos- 
ophy. By defining metaphysics in such a way that it becomes an 
irrational pursuit, the positivist puts himself in a position where 
it appears unreasonable even to discuss the problems which other 
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philosophers are concerned about under this head. He rejects their 
genuineness by definition. But if, while occupying this position, 
he cannot escape implying an answer to those problems, he cannot 
escape appearing dogmatic about his answer. He is maintaining 
it without accepting the responsibility of systematically considering 
it in comparison with alternative definitions, in the effort to 
determine which among them is the most sensible one. No matter 
how tolerant he may be of the right of others to propose their 
own definitions and to show what they can do with them, so 
long as he does not participate in the task of their analytic appraisal 
alongside his own, he is implicitly championing his own as an 
a priort commitment rather than as an hypothesis to be tested 
by what it involves. His ultimate method in dealing with this 
problem is thus precisely the method of the rationalistic meta- 
physicians whom he so violently opposes. 

As we consider the history of systems in terms of the conception 
of metaphysics here sketched, I think that two judgments may 
be passed with considerable assurance. One is that these systems 
represent a rather narrow set of alternatives; despite the intel- 
lectual power and amazing ingenuity that have gone into them, 
they have, in general, been conceived in far too simple and whole- 
sale fashion. I mean by this criticism that they have too readily 
assumed some single principle as everywhere applicable in de- 
termining the relative weighting of scientific and religious con- 
siderations when conflict between them arises.* Hegelian idealism 
assumes that religion, conceived after the fashion of a romantically 
aspiring Protestant liberalism, provides the clue to the under- 
standing of any experience; recent realism assumes that science, 
viewed as always seeking analytic exactitude, offers the universal 
key ; Deweyan naturalism holds that science, as interpreted after a 
different model, namely experimental engineering, yields the 
needed principle. But is it plausible that any such single idea is 
applicable to all the manifold aspects of reality in the same straight- 
forward way, and that any one of these systems is therefore 
entirely sound? By analogy with the results of successful reason- 
ing elsewhere, it would seem far more plausible that such pro- 
posed systems are but very rough and crude first approximations 


* And considerations arising from other fields when they are relevant. 
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to a really adequate solution, and that the latter will prove to be 
much more complex in form. When reason confronts the delicate 
and baffling task of finding the proper balance and harmonious 
adjustment between the distinctive values of science and religion, 
not forgetting the claims of art, morals, and the rest, it would 
seem highly likely that no single principle for giving them their 
proper weighting is adequate under all circumstances, but that 
many contextual relativities must be recognized—i.e., that one 
weighting is appropriate under certain conditions, another under 
others, etc. The philosophies mentioned were not entirely blind 
to this possibility, but it needs more systematic recognition. 

The other judgment that seems to me justified is that any 
solution of this problem with any chance of enduring must recog- 
nize that so far as the conflict concerns the determination of 
detailed truths, it can be resolved only by accepting the testimony 
of science and requiring religion to correct its ideas in conformity 
with that testimony. In the performance of this task science is 
nothing but the method of scrupulous honesty, and dishonesty 
is as radically inappropriate in religion as it is in science. So far, 
however, as the conflict concerns other issues, religion in its pio- 
neering forms may at any time offer contributions that an adequate 
reconciliation will be unable to ignore. This applies even to the 
problem of binding together verified truths under more compre- 
hensive theories. No such theory can be established against com- 
petitors merely by appeal to objective fact; the criterion of 
simplicity plays a decisive role. Now religious insight can some- 
times suggest, in the presence of a concrete issue, an interpretation 
of “simplicity” that subsequent science itself finds fruitful. The 
outstanding historical illustration of this circumstance is the de- 
cision, in early modern times, against the theory that the spatial 
universe is a hierarchical order of varying degrees of perfection 
and in favor of the theory that it is an order of uniform law. 
The former rested essentially on Aristotelian metaphysics; the 
latter, notably in such thinkers as Copernicus, Kepler, and Bruno, 
was derived from the religious conviction that God is omnipresent 
and uniform in behavior, so that his causal activity everywhere 
conforms to the same laws. 

It is time to draw the threads of our discussion together. In 
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terms of this orientation, just how is metaphysics to be properly 
defined, and how is it related to the other main branches of 
philosophy? Let us answer the first of these questions by way of 
the second. It was said in an early paragraph that each of these 
other branches finds its major problem in determining the criterion® 
that is ultimately applicable within its field. The major problem of 
ethics concerns the criterion of rightness or moral goodness, that 
of methodology the criterion of truth, that of law the criterion of 
legitimacy, etc. What, then, is the major problem of metaphysics? 
Formally, it is of course to determine the criterion of reality. 
But what does this mean more concretely, in the light of all the 
factors brought out in the above discussion? In a relatively brief 
and precise statement, it means that metaphysics in concerned to 
establish an adequate criterion of criteria—that is, a criterion by 
whose aid we may reasonably tell, in any complex situation, what 
other criteria are relevant, in what form each should be applied, 
what context is necessary and sufficient to give them appropriate 
meaning, and how they should be weighted when two or more 
are alike relevant but point in incompatible directions. In a more 
lengthy statement, bringing out less technically the human con- 
siderations involved, it means that metaphysics is the intellectual 
enterprise whose task it is to enlighten creative progress in the 
sciences and the arts, in morals, social statesmanship, law, and 
religion, 1.¢., in all the varied phases of expanding human culture; 
and to enlighten it by providing the most comprehensive attainable 
vision of the totality of man’s powers in relation to’the totality 
of his environment, so that each of these other great enterprises 
may contribute the maximum value that in this unlimited context 
is possible to the enrichment of human experience. 

It has been traditionally conceived that metaphysics in some 
sense occupies an ultimate position in philosophy, each of the other 
philosophic branches depending on it for their foundation. The 
present approach shows how this ultimacy may be fruitfully con- 
ceived and reestablished as valid in terms significant for con- 
temporary discussion. Its categories are more general than those 

*Or, the criteria, should there be more than one. But, in that case, one of 
its responsibilities would be to discover the interrelations between the criteria, 


and unless they should prove to be related merely by aggregation, a single 
criterion would thus arise, although it might be rather complex. 
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of any other discipline, and are applicable in the same basic sense 
to all aspects of reality as men experience it, because it is their 
mission to guide thinking in finding a proper balance between 
other sets of categories when in their natural employment they 
come into conflict with each other. 

I am well aware that the words used in these definitions are 
exceedingly vague, and that positivist readers will be very likely 
to find in them ample confirmation of the sombre conception of 
metaphysics which they have espoused. In the presence of this 
unfortunate vagueness, I plead, first, that however inexact the 
language may be, it refers to a genuine and challenging problem 
that men of philosophic calibre have always been expected to 
attack. If this be granted, I plead, second, that the only way in 
which progress can be made toward a more precise definition 
and a clearer formulation of the criterion of reality which it 
implies, is to begin with a description which, however inadequately, 
blocks out in general the proper area and reveals its significance 
in terms germane to current philosophic thought. Any definition 
that achieves this with some measure of success provides material 
that can be gradually shaped and polished by subsequent investiga- 
tion until it becomes possible to tell how far metaphysics, as thus 
conceived, can perform acceptably its distinctive task. 

No function in human life is more intriguing than the function 
thus haltingly portrayed, nor is any so desperately needed at 
the present moment; no role carries a more difficult challenge 
to the comprehensive responsibility and intellectual impartiality 
which philosophers above all other men are expected to realize; 
no task is so well calculated, once it is clearly glimpsed, to awaken 
and release, galvanize and invigorate, all our capacity for penetra- 
tive insight, all our productive energy, and all our power of devo- 
tion to a sharable good that knows no limit of time, place, or 
circumstance. 


E, A. Burtt 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 











NEO-PLATONISM AND ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY? 


A COE ARSON between the philosophical-religious teaching 

of Plotinus and the psychological findings and conclusions 
of Jung probably seems upon first thought at best a futile under- 
taking and at worst an extreme evidence of unsound scholarship. 
To attempt to show that Plotinus was in any sense the source of 
Jung’s ideas would be utter folly. And if one succeeds in showing 
that there are certain similarities, the reader may be pardoned for 
asking, pertinently enough, “So what?” The link between the 
two, as it seems to me, is Gnosticism. Jung has traced many of 
the religious symbols which he finds in his study of dreams back 
to Gnostic origins. It is well known that Plotinus, though he 
sometimes openly differed from contemporary Gnostic writers, 
nevertheless was not only aware of their teaching but to a large 
extent presented in religious metaphysics what they were saying 
by means of elaborate religious symbolism. If Jung’s explanation 
of these rather obscure symbols leads him to an interpretation of 
man’s religious experience which is in important respects like the 
teaching of Plotinus, then I think the comparison of the two men 
is justified. 

I grant at the outset that there are many and vital differences. 
To mention only some of the most important—Jung does not 
view the universe in terms of metaphysical perfection as does 
Plotinus. There is nothing in Jung to correspond to Plotinus’ di- 
vision of the three realms of being. Most important perhaps is 
Jung’s insistence that the integrated personality is the result of 
a balance between intellect and the bodily nature, as opposed to 
Plotinus’ central thesis that one attains salvation by a total with- 
drawal from the body. Yet even when these and other variations 
have been noted, there remain, I believe, important similarities 
both in details and in the fundamental significance of their con- 
clusions. 

Let us consider first the objective groundwork, so to speak. 
Can there be anything in the work of Jung corresponding to the 

*I have used the term “analytical psychology” rather than “psycho- 


analysis” since I am limiting my discussion to the work of Jung. As he has 
explained, “psychoanalysis” properly applies only to the method of Freud. 
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monist framework of reality laid down by Plotinus? If there is a 
parallel, it will be found in the idea of an universal or collective 
psyche. The All-Soul in Neo-Platonism (it should not be for- 
gotten that the Greek which we translate “soul” is “psyche”) 
is essentially one and homogeneous, even though it is made mani- 
fest in individuals. It appears different because of the variation 
in the external bodily forms which it inhabits. But each one of 
us is a part of the All-Soul, not in the sense that it has been cut 
up into many divisions of which each person is one, but rather 
that every individual soul potentially, at least, is identical with 
the All-Soul in its entirety. One fails to realize the wholeness of 
his nature with the All-Soul because of overemphasis on the in- © 
dividual consciousness, which cherishes its isolated state. But the 
ordinary conscious self is by no means the whole of the person, 
who has within him a center in the All-Soul if he will look for it.? 
One might represent this relationship by a radius drawn in a 


 filled-in circle, in which the radius has its own identity and yet 


is at the same time a part of a larger whole. The thesis of Plotinian 
teaching is, of course, that one must learn to reestablish con- 
sciously this close identity, which already exists though he is 
unaware of it. 

As Plotinus’ system is based on the conception of a non- 
physical reality and our close identification with it, so the validity 
of the method of Jung stands or falls with the hypothesis of the 
collective unconscious. It is his view of this as more than the 


repository of forgotten and repressed memories that marks the 


chief difference between him and the Freudian school, which 
would reduce all religion to the result of the formation of habits 
and complexes in infancy.* On the basis of the continual reap- 
pearance of ancient religious symbols in the dreams of patients 
who had no conscious knowledge of them, Jung concludes that 
“the most sensible way of explaining such parallelism is by re- 
sorting to the hypothesis of the collective unconscious—of a uni- 
versal similitude or identity of the basic structure of the ‘human 
psyche”.* The question may arise whether the terms “similitude”’ 


? Enneades, VI. 1. 


* Modern Man in Search of a Soul, London, 1933. pp. 132-142. See also 
Freud, The Future of an Illusion. London, 1928. 
* The Integration of the Personality. New York, 1939. p. 50. 
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and “identity” as applied to the collective unconscious are not two 
different things, and, if so, which Jung believes really explains 
its character. That is, is it one vast store to which all have access 
or an identical development in each separate person, like the 
sensation of pain, for example? I am not sure that Jung ever 
quite makes a clear statement in answer to the problem, but I 
believe that the former view follows as an inevitable conclusion. 
No two races, not to mention individuals, could have identical 
experiences to store up for the future. The collective unconscious, 
then, is that which Jung, quoting Swedenborg, calls the “all- 
embracing life of a single ‘greatest’ man”.® It is man’s generic 
recollection, the accumulative memory of all which the human race 
has experienced since it came into being. It is boundless because 
it is interminable in space and time, has been existing and growing 
since man emerged from the animals, and will continue indefinitely 
into the future.® 

The important differences between the two conceptions, I feel, 
can be summarized under three headings: (1) The supra-indi- 
vidual, as Plotinus sees it, is not limited to the All-Soul, which 
is actually but the lowest of three realms of true being. (2) The 
collective unconscious is represented by Jung as having developed 
as man developed, whereas the All-Soul is sprung from the divine 
and hence unchanging. (3) Jung, unlike Plotinus, does not deny 
all real importance to the individual and seeks not a flight away 
from the body but a balance between consciousness and the 
collective unconscious. 

The first of these differences, based on the three-fold nature of 
the Plotinian structure, while perhaps most obvious on the sur- 
face, does not seem to me of special consequence so far as the 
real issue is concerned. In the first place Plotinus himself when 
discussing the individual’s relation to the other world is not always 
clear in distinguishing the precise one of which he is speaking 
and often refers to the higher realm simply as “the divine” or 
even more loosely as “there”. Moreover in relation to the other 
two realms, the Intellectual-Principle and the One, the connection 
between the individual and the supra-individual does not change. 


° Modern Man in Search of a Soul 242. 
* Integration of the Personality 177, 178. 
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It is only that the metaphysical character of those spheres reveals 
higher—or deeper—potentialities in the individual soul. 

The other two points are more important. Jung appears to hold 
that the collective unconscious came into being as the human race 
came into existence. He says of it, for instance, that it is old and 
can grow into the future, that it has a memory of a million or two 
million years and is as much a part of the human race as matter.” 
Again he calls it “a certain psychic disposition shaped by the 
forces of heredity; from it consciousness has developed”. He 
goes on to say that as in physical structure of the body there may 
be found traces of earlier stages in evolution, so ““we may expect 
the human psyche also to conform in its make-up to the law of 
phylogeny”.® 

To make the collective unconscious thus contemporary in origin 
with mankind is not so greatly at variance with Neo-Platonism, 
for Plotinus says specifically that individual souls spring from 
the Intellectual-Principle along with the All-Soul of which they 
are a part. But that the divine Soul has developed along with the 
race and will continue to do so is not a Plotinian idea and could 
not be one. It can not be so for two reasons. In the first place the 
All-Soul is divine and consequently unchanging. In the second 
place, if any change could take place in the All-Soul, it would 
inevitably have been not growth and development but decline. For 
it was greatest when closest to its source. Growth in this world 
could not bring it closer to the divine. The only possible effect of 
earthly life would be deleterious in tending to keep the Soul en- 
tangled in the world of matter and so impeding its divine power. 
This does not mean, however, that because the All-Soul has essen- 
tially undergone no change, it is completely separated from man in 
his individualized state. Before concluding that the quoted descrip- 
tions are too closely connected with time and the world of human 
events to fit the All-Soul, two facts should be considered. In the 
first place, while Plotinus does not stress the importance of the 
All-Soul’s awareness of what goes on in the world of matter, he 
does say that it is the same unified Soul which participates in all 
actions. He goes to elaborate lengths to prove that this psychic 


* Integration of the Personality 215 and 25. 
* Modern Man in Search of a Soul 190. 
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unity can exist without each individual’s perceiving everything 
which is happening to all others, and he states clearly that the 
apparent difference in experience is due in the matter of sensation 
to the presence of independent bodies and in thought to the de- 
velopment of individual consciousness which, by being overempha- 
sized has caused us to lose our awareness of the life of the whole. 
In almost exactly the same terms, Jung explains understanding 
between men and Plotinus sympathy and the frequent efficacy of 
magic—both on the basis of the common possession of an identical 
source.® In the matter of time, Jung’s conception of the collective 
unconscious is much less metaphysical than Plotinus’s. For he 
sees the collective unconscious developing as man develops, grow- 
ing as there is a greater deposit of earthly memories, and contain- 
ing not only the sum of man’s highest ideals and spiritual qualities 
but also the primitive animal drives, the “shadow side of life” as 
well. Such a belief Plotinus, in view of his insistence that the All- 
Soul is eternally perfect in essence and that the bodily is evil, can- 
not allow. Yet, while their resulting views of man’s relation to the 
physical in this life vary widely, the divergence in the two funda- 
mental conceptions is not so great as it may seem on the surface. 
In his attempt to justify Soul’s entrance into matter, Plotinus 
says that the descent into the individual was metaphysically right 
and necessary but that evil arose when the soul took pride in its 
isolation and forgot that from which it had come. So Jung points 
out that historically a withdrawal from the collective unconscious 
was necessary for human development but that the consciousness 
of man has withdrawn too far, forgetting that most of the psyche 
is autonomous and unconscious.”® And he sees in this isolation 
. the cause of psychosis. Thus while the collective unconscious is 
in one sense the collector of racial memories, it is nevertheless not 
created by the individual but is, rather, his creator. One’s life is a 
gradual emergence from the collective unconscious and one will 
return to it at death. 

The second argument that there is a more than slight similarity 
of detail in the two conceptions is that Jung insists no less strongly 


* Integration of the Personality 206; Enneades, IV. 9. 3. 
” Integration of the Personality 105, 106. 
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than Plotinus that the psyche be recognized as being more than an 
epiphenomenon of the body, a sort of harmony of functions. “To 
postulate mind is no more fantastic than to postulate matter.” 
Since without being able to explain the psychic as arising from 
physical elements we yet must grant the reality of psychic events, 
“we are free to frame our assumption the other way around for 
once and to hold that the psyche arises from a spiritual principle 
which is as inaccessible to our understanding as matter”. ** The 
principle from which the non-physical human psyche arises is the 
collective unconscious. The Neo-Platonic All-Soul might be de- 
scribed in identical terms. 

More important than the question of historical development, as 
it seems to me, is the divergence of the two men with regard to the 
desirable relation between the conscious self and the unconscious 
or All-Soul. With Plotinus the goal is absorption, so far as it is 
possible, in this life, and it is worth the sacrifice of all the benefits 
of individuality. The keynote of the desired end with Jung, how- 
ever, is balance between the unconscious and consciousness. This 
fundamental difference is so important that a life led in accord- 
ance with the principles of conduct resulting would, or at least 
theoretically could be radically different. It is seen in three as- 
pects: their view of the relative degree of inherent reality of 
consciousness and the unconscious (or physical and ideal worlds), 
their attitude toward the animal or physical side of man’s nature, 
and the importance attributed by each to intellect. 

By the Neo-Platonists the external world was regarded as the 
creation of the All-Soul by virtue of the outpouring of its own 
essential power. Farthest removed from the source, the One, the 
material universe is the first realm to be joined with Matter. Since 
Matter is non-Being, the world is thus perishable and devoid 
of any real existence. This view would make the Soul’s life in 
the body relatively unimportant, but Neo-Platonism goes even 
farther. For Matter, being the deprivation of all that is in the 
One, is equated with Evil. Thus the body can actually exert an 
evil force, entangling the Soul and doing it harm. Any compro- 
mise will inevitably result in the dominance of the bodily. Thus 
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the desired goal is not a liberation from certain evil aspects of 
body but a flight entirely away from it.*? 

This is not at all the conclusion of Jung, who says in so many 
words that neither consciousness nor the unconscious must be re- 
pressed or neglected.** All psychic factors are real, he says, as is 
body, and that should put an end to the mind-body controversy." 
It is the wholeness of the personality which is the goal, an accept- 
ance of the power of the unconscious without a denial of the 
claims of the conscious self. The unconscious may be greater 
than the conscious self; it is not more real. As for the moral 
quality of the collective unconscious, Jung is completely opposed 
to the view popular in certain Freudian circles that it is a sort of 
demonic monster, a collection of savage tendencies and social 
desires. At the same time he does not think of it in terms of 
the good as contrasted with earthly evil. He says, in fact, in one 
passage that it is perfectly neutral so far as moral sense, aesthetic 
taste, and intellectual judgment are concerned.’® It seems to be 
the source of both the so-called animal instincts in man and a 
kind of spiritual drive peculiar to man. “The polymorphism of 
primitive instinctive nature and the way of formation of person- 
ality confront each other as a pair of opposites called: nature and 
spirit. This pair of opposites is not merely the external expression 
but perhaps also the very basis of that tension which we call psychic 
energy.”*® This is more reminiscent of Heraclitean tension than 
of Plotinus.’” 

A similar divergence appears with regard to the importance 


“For a discussion of Matter as Evil and Non-Being, see especially 
Enneades, I. 8. and II. 4. 

For the necessity of the separation of soul and body see III. 6. 6; II. 3. 
o:i1-3.3:48 6 

* Integration of the Personality 27. 

** Modern Man in Search of a Soul 220 and 142. 

Integration of the Personality 153 and 223. 

** Modern Man in Search of a Soul 20, 21. 

** Contributions to Analytical Psychology, London, 1928. p. 66. 

* While the principle of evil does not play an important part in Jung’s 
work, it does come out in one interesting connection. In his study of dream 
symbols he finds that the unconscious when symbolizing universal forces or 
religious ideas favors not a trinity but a quaternity. The fourth member, he 
feels, should be identified as a symbol of the principle of evil. This, he 
points out, Christian dogma needs but refuses to recognize as a part of 
deity. It has, of course, often been remarked that Plotinus’ writing recog- 
nizes the practical necessity of a positive evil in his system, even though 
he devotes much time to the attempt to prove it exists only negatively as the 
absence of good. See Psychology and Religion 73-77. 
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attributed to man’s intellectual activity. The two men are to- 
gether, as I hope to show later, in urging the importance of a cer- 
tain spiritual faculty other than the intellect. They are not in 
agreement when Jung argues that a person is living incom- 
pletely who overemphasizes the intellectual side of his nature and 
neglects the more primitive emotions and feelings, or when he 
emphasizes the inextricable union of mind and body.”* 

_ The divine nature of the All-Soul and the two higher realms of 
Neo-Platonism make the intellectual pursuit of them a duty for 
man, in fact a vital necessity so far as his destiny is concerned. 
Since the body can only hinder, the sacrifice of all earthly con- 
cerns follows inevitably. Jung’s writing stresses the necessity of 
recognizing the importance of man’s physical nature and feels 
that the neglect of it may actually hinder the subject’s attainment 
of the whole self. At the same time the conscious realization of 
the power of a greater than the conscious psyche remains as im- 
portant in his system as in Plotinus’s. For both the physical and 
psychological wellbeing of the patient may depend on this recog- 
nition. 

The relation between the conscious and unconscious psyche 
(or individual and All-Soul) is not, I feel, so different as the 
metaphysical explanation of the quality of the supra-individual 
may seem to indicate. Nor, as the latter part of this paper should 
show, is the method of achieving contact between the two parts of 
the psyche. 

There is no question about the fact that the collective un- 
conscious is as truly supra-individual as the All-Soul. In his essay 
Psychology and Religion Jung makes clear the differentiation be- 
tween his conscious self as belonging to him personally and the 
unconscious. “But I am not at all certain”, he says, “whether 
the unconscious mind is merely my mind, because the term ‘un- 
conscious’ means that I am not conscious of it.” The voice of the 
unconscious cannot be produced at will nor its mental contents 
anticipated. “There is only one condition under which you might 
legitimately call the voice your own, namely, when you assume 
your conscious personality to be a part of a whole or to be a 
smaller circle contained in a bigger one.” (Compare the figure of 
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the radius in the circle in the conception of Plotinus.) We must 
admit that we cannot give a complete description or definition of 
the total of the human personality. We assume the existence of 
the unconscious because our conscious and observable personality 
“does not contain certain factors whose existence, however, we are 
forced to assume in order to explain certain observable facts”. 

Upon the further hypothesis that the contents of the unconscious 
are of physical nature comparable to that of conscious contents, 
Jung goes on to assume that inasmuch as all that is in our minds 
is observable only as associated with an ego and since the voice 
of the unconscious in dreams has personal character, there may 
be in the unconscious a center of self which cannot be identical 
with that of the conscious ego. That is to say, the “individuated 
ego experiences the fact that it is the object of an unknown and 
superordinated subject”.?° This conclusion is consistent only “if 
we conceive of the ego as being subordinated to, or contained in, 
a superordinated self as a center of the total illimitable and inde- 
finable psychic personality”.** In other passages Jung brings out the 
fact that while the unconscious may personify, it is not simply 
another personal self. It is more like a stream or ocean of uncon- 
sciousness than like a person.?* Our consciousness may find its 
own center resting ultimately in the collective unconscious, but the 
collective unconscious itself has no center ~orresponding to the 
conscious ego and making it a sort of supernatural person. 

Jung in his study of the Alchemists has arrived at the conclusion 
that they had projected the unconscious psychic material into the 
outside world. “The Christian opus was an operari of the man in 
need of redemption in honour of the redeeming God; the alchemic 
opus, however, was the striving of man the redeemer towards the 
divine world-soul sleeping in matter and there awaiting redemp- 
tion.’’** In the Gnostic attempt, on the other hand, he sees an effort 
in the opposite direction, “an attempt to draw knowledge of the 
cosmos from within”.** Jung himself represents the unconscious 
as encompassing the individual but to be reached by the work of 
the psyche within him. This is also the belief of Plotinus. Both 

® Psychology and Religion, New Haven, 1938. pp. 45-47. 

” Two Essays on Analytical Psychology, London, 1938. p. 268. 

*™ Psychology and Religion. 48. 
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Neo-Platonism and analytical psychology hold that the individual 
soul or conscious psyche is but a small part, isolated only super- 
ficially from a greater psychic world. Within this psychic whole 
it has its own individuality. Yet it is an individuality which has its 
roots in a stratum common to all and is individualized only by its 
experience in the world of consciousness. 


Whatever the similarities between the conceptions, it should 
be evident, I believe, that the individual’s hope of salvation or 
adjustment in this world is the effecting of harmonious contact 
between his individual psyche and the world of greater scope of 
which he at best usually only dimly perceives himself to be a part. 
Plotinus refers to this process as an ascent into higher spheres; 
Jung speaks of it as the descent into deeper realms of conscious- 
ness. Each expression is, of course, metaphorical and is, I think, 
substantially the same in meaning. Plotinus’ method is primarily 
intellectual and contemplative in the traditional philosophical sense. 
Jung’s is based on the scientific and intellectual interpretation of 
dreams. Both involve at the end a power that is non-rational, at 
least so far as human understanding can at present take us. 

I have tried to show elsewhere that for Plotinus the purification 
of the soul and the union with the spiritual world are accomplished 
by four steps—the pursuit of the virtues, attainment of self- 
knowledge, dialectic, and the final vision wherein one passes 
beyond intellect.** The virtues in their lower form are simply the 
ethical goods of the everyday world. Plotinus lays little stress on 
the necessity of a morally good life because it is not sufficient in 
itself to achieve a knowledge of the other world. Nevertheless he 
takes it for granted that it is necessary, and he would certainly 
hold that the philosopher’s life must have resolved all moral con- 
flicts in this sphere before he can hope to go beyond it. On the 
higher plane the virtues intellectualized are the means of teach- 
ing the individual the importance of realizing that his life in this 
world is not the only or the most important one to which he has 
access. By the attainment of self-knowledge one comes to realize 
more of the character of this other realm, by learning the nature 


*“Katharsis in the Enneades of Plotinus”. Transactions of the American 
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of those things within him which are not the result of external 
interests and conditioning. This method inevitably involves a cer- 
tain loss of self because of the non-individual character of the 
other world. Yet it is after all more an expanding than a loss of 
self, and the subject may retain his individuality after the moment 
of insight even while he realizes his share in the supra-individual. 
Dialectic with Plotinus is practically the same as the study of 
metaphysics, the understanding of why there exists more than that 
of which we are ordinarily conscious and the nature of the 
beyond. The final vision comes as the result of the perception that 
there must necessarily be something more than intellect, and is 
insight into the numinous and union with it. This is of course the 
cause of the religious ekstasis, union with the ultimate in abstrac- 
tion, the One of which nothing can be predicated. 

The student of Jung, unless predisposed, would not be likely to 
follow this four-fold method of analysis even when translated into 
the psychological terms of our later civilization. Yet I believe that 
the presentation of Jung’s method can be so analyzed as to show 
that parallels to the four steps can be found without distortion of 
his meaning. 

To begin with, while he does not lay objective rules for the 
adjustment of conflicts which lie wholly in the conscious sphere, 
Jung states that there should be such adjustment before any 
relation between the ego and the collective unconscious is con- 
sidered. This may involve problems which have been partially 
repressed and relegated to the personal unconscious. “The personal 
unconscious must always be disposed of first, 1.¢., made conscious ; 
otherwise the entrance to the collective unconscious cannot be 
opened.”** Drawing upon the knowledge earned by the research 
of the Freudian school particularly, Jung would thus resolve all 
problems arising from conflicts in one’s experience with external 
factors. It is interesting that Jung says in this connection that the 
most important human problems are insoluble because they are 
expressing a polarity which is of necessity immanent in every 
self-regulating system. “They cannot be solved but only trans- 
cended. . . . This transcendence of the individual’s personal prob- 
lems reveals itself, however, as a raising of the level of conscious- 
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ness, a deepening. A loftier and wider interest comes into view, 
and through this broadening of the horizon the insoluble problem 
loses its urgency. It is not logically solved in its own terms but 
pales before a new and stronger directive.”*’ Is this not to be 
closely related to the Plotinian dictum that the virtues of this 
world are not needed by the philosopher because his interest raises 
him above the conflicts making them important? 

Parallel to Plotinus’ emphasis on the intellectualized virtues 
as a perception of the importance of a non-physical reality, we have 
many statements in the work of Jung asserting that the remedy 
for the neurotic, and a good hope for any person, is learning not to 
regard the usual conscious state as being the whole of one’s life. 
Frequently, he says, the ego is ill because it has cut itself off from 
the whole and has lost connection with mankind and the spirit.”* 
All the ancient rites symbolizing rebirth he views as “attempts to 
annul the separation of consciousness from the unconscious, this 
being the actual source of life, and to bring about a reunion of 
the individual with the maternal soil of the inherited, instinctive 
disposition”.*® This isolation from the source is the cause of error 
and confusion within us. Patients will not live the deeper truth 
because like most of us they put the ego in the center of their 
lives, that is, giving an overevaluation to consciousness.*® The 
collective unconscious harbors elements so powerful that it is 
dangerous to ignore them. What we ought to do is to “repudiate 
the arrogant claim of consciousness to be the whole of the psyche, 
and to grant the psyche a definite actuality, even if we cannot 
fully grasp it with our present means of understanding”.*4 

The second methodological approach with Plotinus is the attain- 
ment of self-knowledge. It is hardly exaggerating to say that this 
is the sum and substance of the teaching of Jung. Fundamentally 
his entire method is to enable the patient to discover and under- 
stand his whole expanded self. This alone, one could almost say, 
is the theme of The Integration of the Personality and Modern 
Man in Search of a Soul. It is not, furthermore, with Jung any 
more than with Plotinus simply an understanding of human 


* The Secret of the Golden Flower, New York, 1933. p. 88. 
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motives and beliefs in the realm of the conscious or even of the 
personal unconscious. “To know ourselves is to know our source”, *? 
says Plotinus; and Jung, “But one must learn to know oneself in 
order to know who one is.’’** To the Neo-Platonist the penetration 
within, revealed, beneath those personal characteristics dependent 
on experience with the external world, a core of real being which 
still maintained an unbroken connection with the higher realm. 
As one found this, he saw himself an integral part of the non- 
individualized reality and so lost at least temporarily his view of 
himself as an isolated individual. Put into more psychological 
terms, the meaning of Jung is substantially the same. Remarkably 
enough the expressions he uses are not less religious in character 
than those of the Neo-Platonist. He speaks of “rebirth”, of a “god 
within”. And as with Plotinus, the loss of self is really self- 
expansion. Whereas Plotinus speaks of the vision of the Intel- 
lectual-Principle as being the identification of knower and known, 
Jung goes one step further and says that when one encounters the 
unconscious he becomes the known as opposed to the knower, 
“the subject of the object in a complete reversal of ordinary 
consciousness where I am always a subject that has an object”. 
Both men recognize a certain peril attached to so complete forget- 
ting. Plotinus remarks, “And this identification amounts to a 
self-knowing, a self-consciousness, guarded by the fear of losing 
the self in the desire of a too wide awareness”.** Jung says that 
there is so close an entanglement with that world that there 
is danger of forgetting who one really is. “ ‘Lost in oneself’ 
is a good phrase to describe this state. But this self is the world 
if only a limited consciousness could see it. This is why we must 
know who we are.” To find ourselves in this sense can be accom- 
plished only by voluntarily submitting to an irruption from the 
unconscious, by temporarily renouncing the state of being the sub- 
ject. The danger of maintaining this new condition is that uni- 
versal consciousness for an individual is equivalent to unconscious- 
ness.*® 

To a certain extent such loss of self with Jung is seeing oneself 
as the whole of humanity. We are brought out of our isolation. 


= Enneades, VI. 9. 7. * Integration of the Personality 70. 
* Enneades, V. 8, 11. * Integration of the Personality 70. 
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As the nature of the unconscious part of the psyche is made 
conscious, “it must appear to us sub specie aeternitatis, no longer 
as my sorrow but as the sorrow of the world, no longer as personal, 
isolating pain but as pain without bitterness, binding all human 
beings together. We need not, I suspect, search far for proof that 
this can work healing.”*? Even so this is not the whole of the 
experience. Plotinus held that man upon looking within sees him- 
self as having a center in the non-physical world, 1.e., he himself 
essentially as non-physical, divine. With Jung the collective un- 
conscious contains much that has the power of the numen, and the 
process of self-realization is definitely a religious experience. Jung 
carefully does not attempt to answer the question whether the 
numinous power which his patients under his guidance have 
experienced, interpreted, and used for a power and peace in their 
lives is a mirror of a deity or itself the ultimate numen. The second 
view, which I cannot help feeling the rest of his work supports, is 
actually closer to the Plotinian position. For while in Neo- 
Platonism the divinity we see within us is only an image in the 
sense that individual earthly existence is limited and so not the 
One in entirety, still even its partial divinity is there because 
it is a part of the One, not just a reflection. The One is not a 
separate or conscious Creator as is the Christian God. The divine 
is within us, and when we have found it, we have truly found 
ourselves. 

It is not possible within the scope of this paper to discuss 
specifically or in detail the archetypes in the unconscious. Suffice 
it to say that these symbols, which forever recur with substantially 
the same meaning in the dreams and visions of all races, are in 
the eyes of Jung various manifestations of the self. Some of them, 
the anima and the shadow for instance, stand for only certain 
parts of the self. In the mandala dreams, on the other hand, there 
is expressed in abstract symbolism the principle of the whole self. 
The mandala, a magic circle, is a symbol which can be found 
among all peoples of all times. It exhibits a remarkable uniformity 
of structure, showing an emphasis on the number four and an 
arrangement of elements about a center, the entire figure signifying 
wholeness. Historically the mandala was used to clarify the nature 


* “Wirklichkeit der Seele”. Psychol. Abhandlungen, Bd. IV, 1934. p. 161. 
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of the deity. But the surprising fact about the modern dream 
mandalas is that the center almost always contains not a deity or a 
symbol of a deity but a symbol which beyond doubt in the eyes of 
both physician and patient signifies the self.** Jung has made a 
careful study of the frequent recurrence of the number four in 
dreams and believes that there may be a significant relation to the 
four important functions of human personality—thought, intuition, 
feeling, and sensation. The mandala would then signify the har- 
monious balance of the personality factors. Yet the achievement 
of the perception of the mandala is at the same time a religious 
experience, not merely an objective discovery of some character- 
istic of one’s psychological make-up in a completely rational sense. 
It is not merely the transfer in dreams of a conscious balancing 
of the personality, nor can its significance be adequately conveyed 
to an outsider in intellectual and verbal terms any more than the 
mystic ekstasis of Plotinus. The mandala seems to present to us 
“nuclear processes’ in the objective psyche of a kind of picturing 
of the goal that the ‘purposeful’ psychic process apparently sets 
itself without being led to it by suggestion from without’’.*® 
Defining religion as “a relationship to the highest value, be it 
positive or negative”, Jung states that the perception of the man- 
dala is undoubtedly of a religious character. “That psychological 
fact which is the greatest power in your system is the god, since 
it is always the overwhelming psychic factor which is called god.” 
Earlier in his history man projected his psychic qualities into the 
powerful deities whom he feared or adored. The Olympian gods 
lost their prestige and their effect upon human souls, and God 
became man.*° It is because man forgets that religion should be 
the expression of his own psychic life that he is continually trying 
on the garments of outer religion and taking them off again.* 

On the other hand, the gradual internalization of the powers of 
deity which historically had been projected does not signify that 
they are any the less powerful. The psyche is not the object of 
man’s science but his maker.‘? The fact that. we have not been 
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able to find a divine Being among the galactic systems does not 
mean that there exists none within us or that it is but an illusion 
derived from fear, will to power, or repressed sexuality. Man is 
shown in the madala im loco dei,** but it is usually man dehu- 
manized and expressed by abstract symbolism. If man finds deity 
within him, it is within the collective unconscious, the psyche as a 
whole, not a deification of man as he is in his usual conscious state. 

Self-knowledge with Jung then results in the perception of the 
divine by a study of oneself, but this realization is not an objective 
observation of an identifiable part of one’s thought and motives 
but rather a discovery of oneself in relation to a power greater 
than that of ordinary conscious being. This is exactly the result 
to be attained in Neo-Platonism. Plotinus speaks of the individual 
as first seeing an image of himself lifted to greater beauty as he 
perceives that he is essentially a part of the divine, and then ex- 
periencing a sense of union between his intelligence and essential 
Being and the intellectual essence underlying all reality.“* Jung 
does not describe the widely embracing world of collective con- 
sciousness as being by contrast wholly intellectual, but he does 
locate the newly discovered Self as a midpoint between the indi- 
vidual consciousness and a greater one. Particularly Plotinian in 
character is his statement concerning the effect of the realization 
of a new Self. “If we succeed, however, in making the Self into 
a new centre of gravity of the individual, then a personality arises 
therefrom that, so to speak, suffers only in the lower levels but in 
the other is peculiarly detached from every sorrowful and joyful 
event alike.’”’*® 

The remaining two methods of attaining mystic union, Plotinus 
makes dialectic and the final act of vision. These in the final 
analysis become the problem of the degree to which the intellect is 
to function in achieving the ultimate vision. Plotinus as the most 
intellectual of mystics reaches the well-known conclusion that the 
highest possible use of the human intellect is necessary but not 
entirely adequate. The One can never be actually grasped by in- 
tellect alone nor without intellect. Jung as an empirical psychologist 
comes surprisingly close to the same conclusion with regard to 


* Ibid. 106. * Enneades, V. 8. 11. 
* Secret of the Golden Flower 123. 
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the individual’s relation to the numinous powers of the un- in a 
conscious. Most of his method is based on dream interpretation. the : 
Obviously the presence of the archetypes in the dreams will mean _— 
nothing to the patient if he fails to see them as significant. Some- ing 
one might object that in that case the whole experience is based muc 
on the interpretation of the physician and that there is no validity cons 
in the theory that there is autonomous activity on the part of the adjt 
unconscious. The answer is that the archetypes are there without war 
being the result of suggestion on the part of the physician but that the 
the truly significant experiences, e.g., the mandala dreams, which as o 
have the power of bringing adjustment and inner harmony in the larg 
future life of the individual, occur only after a long process of bala 
what Jung calls the “treatment of the symbol”, during which unce 
physician and patient working together bring into consciousness bod: 
and interpret intellectually the contents of earlier dreams. It is | The 
interesting that Jung refers to this part of his method of analysis him 
as “dialectic”. Jacobi in his presentation of Jung’s psychology time 
(published with Jung’s approval) enlarges upon the idea as fol- be | 
lows: “Jung’s method is therefore not only to this extent a ‘dia- pote 
lectical procedure’ in that it is a dialogue between two persons, and mar 
as such a reciprocal interplay of two psychic systems. It is also fatk 
in itself dialectic, as a process which, by confronting the contents his 
of consciousness with those of the unconscious, i.e., those of the are 
ego with those of the non-ego, calls forth a reaction between we 
these two psychic realities that aims towards and results in bridg- in 1 
ing over both with a tertium quid, a synthesis.”** Significantly | biol 
Jung finds that consciousness may have to rise to higher intellectual | bees 
levels to keep up with the unconscious.*’ The recurring of identical helc 
symbols—without suggestion to the patient—has led to his belief frot 
in their autonomous nature. Their power ultimately comes to the | The 
individual from another source, as in the Plotinian ekstasis, and is | den 
not expressible in words, but it is preceded by the most intense | mer 
kind of intellectual activity. The complete individuation of the per- ind: 
sonality via the relation with the unconscious is open only to a | vine 
comparatively few persons—as is the Plotinian ekstasis. With hel 
some subjects the achievement of inner perception culminates illu: 
“Jolan Jacobi, The Psychology of Jung, New Haven, 1943. pp. 65-66. “ 
“ Integration of the Personality 177, 178. 19 
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in a specific moment of fleeting duration and mystic quality, but 
the memory of it and its healing quality remain. 

In seeking to establish the well integrated personality, the mak- 
ing of an individual as he would put it, Jung inevitably goes 
much farther than Plotinus in providing a harmony between the 
conscious and unconscious worlds and rendering the person well 
adjusted in his daily life—though even then it is definitely an in- 
ward adjustment, not necessarily a socially satisfactory one. In 
the first place, the collective unconscious is not a complete good 
as opposed to evil in the sense that the All-Soul is to matter. To a 
large extent its working is rather of a compensatory nature, and a 
balance between the two is the goal and not absorption in the 
unconscious. Similarly there is no striving to separate mind and 
body but rather the effort for a perfect balance between them. 
The desired whole personality is the result of one’s perception of 
himself as both an individual and one with mankind. At the same 
time the insight which makes possible this adjustment should not 
be over-rationalized. “The spirit, indeed, may claim the patris 
potestas over the soul, but not so the earth-born intellect, which is 
man’s sword or hammer, and not a creator of spiritual worlds, a 
father of the soul.’’** In his explanation of the difference between 
his position and that of the Freudians, Jung says, “We moderns 
are faced with the necessity of rediscovering the life of the spirit, 
we must experience it anew for ourselves. It is the only way 
in which we can break the spell that binds us to the cycle of 
biological events.” Because of such statements, he says, he has 
been accused of mysticism. In return he asks whether he is to be 
held responsible for the historical fact that the human psyche has 
from time immemorial been filled with religious feelings and ideas. 
There may be no evidence for a strong life of the spirit. But the 
denial of it by man is accomplished by “neurotic decay, embitter- 
ment, atrophy, and sterility’”.*® Religious experience as a fact is 
indisputable. “The thing that cures a neurosis must be as con- 
vincing as the neurosis; and since the latter is only too real, the 
helpful experience must be of equal reality. It must be a very real 
illusion, if you want to put it pessimistically. But what is the 


* Ibid. 65. 
" Modern Man in Search of a Soul 140, 142. 
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difference between a real illusion and a healing religious ex- revi 
perience ?’”’®° Jun 
In the final analysis one is brought by both the system of Plo- It i 
tinus and the interpretation of Jung to the somewhat paradoxical acti 
conclusion that the individual receives a mystic or at least non- seri 
rational sense of power and peace, transferable into future living am] 
and coming from insight into an abstraction so complete as to have | \ 
no meaning in terms of any human ethical ideal or divine person- cho 
ality. The One comes close to Nothingness in all save its power over ing 
him who experiences it. The mandala dream has no intrinsic signifi- mai 
cance more than a visual balance of form and color. Yet in each the 
instance the subject finds his own self-center. The experience holds be. 
all that power, immediate and persistent, which all religions have | of 
attributed to their visions. Jung comes closest to an attempt at ext 
explaining it by relating it to the balancing of the factors of per- my 
sonality. Plotinus too sees it as self-realization in a new and 
greater self. Yet with neither is the explanation felt to be a com- Pres 
plete one. 


Jung sees religion as the “spontaneous expression of a certain 
predominant psychological condition” not only in the individual. 
He views the historical development of great religious movements 
as bearing the same relation to the people of an era and so deciding 
the particular form of symbol which they will choose for the ex- 
pression of their belief. Many of the symbols which he has found 
in dreams of patients with the background of Christian thought 
have been not Christian but symbols which he has traced back 
through alchemy to Gnosticism. It is his belief that the Gnostic 
tradition, which was interrupted historically, has been continued 
by being handed down in the collective unconscious. Gnosticism, 
being coexistent with Christianity during the first few centuries 
of its life, he believes represented other psychological conditions 
almost tantamount to those giving rise to the Christian symbols | 
and just as suitable to religious expression. He remarks that both 
the Gnostics and the Neo-Platonists used symbolism representing 
the unconscious psyche. It is my belief that an examination of the 
writing of Plotinus, who was contemporary with the Gnostics and 
hence subject to the same environmental psychological conditions, 


” Psychology and Religion 114. 
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reveals that he is delivering the same message philosophically which 
Jung found significant as expressed symbolically by the Gnostics. 
It is interesting to note that the recent revival of interest and even 
active belief in Gnosticism has been accompanied by a new more 
serious interest in the Neo-Platonists. Dean Inge is a notable ex- 
ample. 

Whether this agreement of religion and philosophy and psy- 
chology is significant for the development of a greater understand- 
ing of religious belief and mysticism in the future, of course, re- 
mains to be seen. It would be even more hazardous to guess what 
the resulting influence on the work in any of the three fields would 
be. It is interesting, to say the least, to see that the conclusions 
of so competent an empirical psychologist agree to so large an 
extent with the philosopher who perhaps has done most to justify 
mysticism rationally. 


HAZEL E. BARNES 
Prerce CoLLece, ATHENS, GREECE 
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ETHICS AND PHYSICS IN DEMOCRITUS 


(Part One) 


66 D EMOCRITUS ' ‘ethic’ hardly amounts toa moral theory”, 

writes Cyril Bailey; ‘‘there is no effort to set the picture 
of the ‘cheerful’ man on a firm philosophical basis or to link it up 
in any way with the physical system’’.! Coming at the end of 
the most valuable study of Democritus that has yet appeared 
in English, this conclusion can not be ignored. If one dissents, 
one must give reasons.” Yet mere polemics would be an unprofit- 
able exercise. Bailey’s conclusion issues from an interpretation of 
the fragments. It can best be met by an alternative, or rather, 
supplementary interpretation. I turn to it directly with one 
precaution to the reader: What follows does not attempt a dis- 
cussion of Democritean ethics in its entirety. It leaves out the 
whole of the social ethic, including the most important concept 
of atdos. It keeps deliberately to those aspects of Democritean 
ethics which can be linked, directly or indirectly, to the physics. 


I. PSYCHE 


1. Scientific medicine assumed that intelligence has a bodily 
basis,* that mental disease has a bodily cause and is susceptible 
of bodily therapy.‘ Democritus, himself the author of medical 
treatises,5 was no doubt willing to follow this methodology as 
far as it would go. Yet when he consciously generalized the con- 
cept of disease from “‘body”’ to “‘life’’ (Bios) and ‘‘house’’* he was 


1 The Greek Atomists and Epicurus, 522. 

2?In this I have drawn heavily upon two recent studies: H. Langerbeck, 
Adkis 'Emtpvopin, Neue Philologische Untersuchungen, 10 (1935), and K. von 
oa Philosophte und Sprachlicher Ausdruck Bet Demokrit, Plato und Aris- 
toteles. 

3 This assumption is so universal in the medical treatises that documentation 
is superfluous. For its earliest expression in our sources see Heracleitus B. 117 
and B. 118; Alemaeon A. 5 (Theophr., de sensu 26) and A. 8 (Aetius 4.17.1); 
and Parmenides B. 16. (N.B. All references to pre-socratic fragments are to 
the fifth edition of Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Diels-Kranz; the numbering 
of doxographic material is prefaced by the letter A, and that of genuine frag- 
ments by the letter B.) 

4 E.g. On the Sacred Disease explains all abnormal states as due to physical 
changes in the brain (c.17), whence it follows that ‘‘whoever knows how to 
cause in men by regimen moist or dry, hot or cold” (c.21) can cure mental 
disorder. So too On Diet 1.35 prescribes a bodily regimen to secure the proper 
balance (xpfows) of the physical ingredients of the soul and “speed up the 
revolutions” of the slow-witted. 

5 B. 26b, c, d. * B. 288. 
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going one step further. He was asking for a new science (cogin) 
that would do for the soul what medicine did for the body.’ 
Against the physician’s professional bias to make the Jogos of 
the body the key to the well-being of both body and soul,® 
Democritus insists: ‘‘It is fitting for men that they should make 
a logos more about the soul than about the body. For the perfec- 
tion of the soul puts right the faults of the body. But strength 


of body without reasoning (Aoy.opués) improves the soul not one 
whit” (B. 187). 

2. The first axiom of this Jogos of the soul is the ethical corol- 
lary of a proposition established in the physics, that the soul 
moves the body:® soul, not body, is the responsible agent. This 
is not in any sense an assertion of dualism.’® For though the 
body is simply the soul’s “instrument” or ‘“‘tent’’,” it is nonethe- 
less absolutely essential to the integrity of the soul. Unlike 
Aristotle’s active nous, ‘‘which is itself only when separated’’,” 
or Plato’s soul, for which the bodily partner is a moral nui- 
sance,'* the Democritean soul-cluster would dissolve if deprived 


7 B. 31. Diels thought this fragment spurious (he refers it to the “Letter to 
Hippocrates”, Diels-Kranz, II, 227, line 11). But its component ideas occur 
also in B.288 and B. 187. 460s should, of course, not be read in the Aristotelian 
sense of “‘passion’’, but in the Hippocratic sense of ‘‘disease”’, as e.g. in On Airs, 
Waters, etc., 22, ratra ra ra0ea Oeia. 

§ As one would expect, there are exceptions, when the medical men too think 
of a health-regimen for the soul in terms of the soul’s own distinctive activities. 
There is more than a hint of this in Visits VI.5.5, “‘Exercise (aévos) is nourish- 
ment for the limbs and the flesh, sleep for the viscera. The soul's own exercise 
{reptweres) is reflection” (tr. following Littré, and Werner Jaeger, Paideia, 

. 30). 

* To think of this proposition as Platonic is anachronistic. In Democritus 
it is an elegant deduction from the first principles of atomic physics: 

(i) soul-atoms are small and spherical (de An. 409a 32, 406b 20); therefore, 
(ii) they are most mobile (de Caelo, 306b—3072, “‘because they offer the fewest 
points of contact and are the least stable’); and (iii) the soul-cluster is more 
mobile than any other atomic cluster (de An., 404a 6, ‘because such con- 
figurations are best adapted to penetrate everywhere and, being themselves 
in motion, move other bodies’’.) Plato on the other hand adopts this idea 
only at the price of endless difficulties. For how can his own immaterial soul 
move the material body? Aristotle rightly rejects the soul-circles of the 
ey as a logical answer to the koinonia of the soul and body (de An. 406 

26f. 

10 Per contra, Langerbeck, op. cit., p. 75. 

1B. 159, dSowep dpydvou tiwds # cKxebous. Lxivos, Democritus’ characteristic 
term for the body, occurs in none of the pre-Socratics, but is used in medical 
treatises, as e.g. in the fragment On Anatomy, which also uses another word of 
Democritean flavor, éuopveuln; oxfvos occurs also in On the Heart, 7, where it 
is used asa synonym to avoid repetition of the word c&ya. 

12 de An. 430a 22. 

3 The body is likened to the soul’s chain (Phaedo 67d), shell (Phaedr. 250c) 


7 aa (Gorg. 493a). It is a pollution (Rep. 611b, c) and an evil (Phaedo 
66d). 
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of the body. And there is no hint in Democritus, as in Plato, 
that the soul is in danger of corruption or distraction through the 
body’s needs and appetites. In so-called bodily excesses soul, not 
body, is to blame. Drunkenness and voluptuousness are foisted 
on the body by the soul, not the reverse.’® For that very reason 
Democritus would advise men, exactly as did Socrates, to care 
for their souls.’* There is a difference to be sure. ‘Socrates 
preaches and proselytizes.’’'? Democritus lets the physical and 
moral facts speak for themselves. Yet both appeal to the same 
earthly logic. ‘‘You don’t get virtue from money, but money 
from virtue’’, says Socrates (A p. 29b). ‘‘Men don’t get happiness 
from bodies or money, but from right living and wide thoughts”, 
says Democritus.'® 

3. So far everything follows in line with the basic physical 
conception. Does the connection snap when Democritus goes so 
far as to speak of the soul as ‘‘divine’’?!® Platonic idealism makes 
sense of such language.?° But it seems nonsense in the framework 
of atomic materialism. Then why does Democritus use it? Does 
he cut loose from his physical premises to say, ‘‘he who chooses 
the goods of the soul chooses the more divine, he who chooses 
those of the body chooses the more human”’??! The sense of this 
fragment parallels B. 57 and B. 105, where the spiritual/bodily 


4 B. 159: it is the soul’s “carelessness, drunkennes, voluptuousness”’ that 
“destroyed (xarég@epe) and broke down (ééorace)” the body. 

6 Tbid.; cf. also B. 223. 

16 The comparison has point in the light of Burnet’s well-known claim that 
the concept of the soul as the ethical agent is a Socratic innovation (‘‘The 
Socratic Doctrine of the Soul” in Essays and Addresses). If, as Burnet says, 
the Athenians got a “shock” from Socrates’ teaching ‘‘that there is something 
in us capable of attaining wisdom, and that this same thing is capable of at- 
taining goodness” (140), then Democritus’ public must have got the same 
shock, for that is exactly how he thought P the soul. Burnet’s argument is 
vitiated by the assumption that the ghost-soul remained intact until chal- 
lenged by Socrates. This does less than justice to the physiologoi, who were 
the first to fashion a natural concept of the soul. In that school advanced 
spirits like Socrates learned to think of the soul as a non-magical entity. 

17 Werner Jaeger, Paideta, II, 41, q.v. 

18 B.40 “Wide thoughts” is Cyril Bailey’s rendering of roAvgpoctvn. See also 
B. 170 and 171. 

19 B.112, B.37. Cf. also B.18 and B.2r. 

20 Because the soul is consubstantial with the souls of the immortal star-gods 
(Tm 41d), and shares with them the “‘rational’’ (circular) motion so different 
from the six “wandering” (rectilinear) motions of terrestrial beings (7m34a). 
After death the virtuous soul will share fully the life of the gods. See refer- 
ences given in Rohde, Psyche (Eng. tr.), Ch. xiii, notes 62, 63, 66, 70a. 

21 B.37. Cf. also B.189, where, of course, ‘Ovnra’ is only to be taken as the 
opposite to ‘deta’; taken literally it would be nonsense on Democritean assump- 
tions. 
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contrast is not rendered as divine/human (B. 37), but human 
/animal (xrqvos, B. 57; {wHd5es, B. 105). In all three fragments 
Democritus is saying that to a man his soul (Wvx7, B.37 =vois, 
B. 105 = 700s, B.57) is infinitely more important than his body. 
Then why not say so? Why use at all the term ‘‘divine’’? 

4. The answer is to be found in the well-established practice 
of Ionian rationalism to salvage religious terms so long as: 
(a) they can be adapted to the exigencies of naturalistic logic; 
and (b) they do not inhibit rationalist criticism of magic. So, 
for example, the Hippocratean treatises: Call the ‘“‘sacred”’ (or 
any other) disease ‘“‘divine”’, if you will, but (a) understand its 
natural cause”; and (b) do not let religious symbols deliver you 
into the hands of the ‘‘magicians, purifiers, charlatans, and 
quacks’”’ who practice under religious auspices.” That is how 
Democritus appears to treat the term ‘‘divine’’: He doesgnot 
mould his view of nature to satisfy religious longings. On the 
contrary, he takes religious terms like ambrosia and Hades and 
offers a rather disconcerting naturalistic explanation.* He is 


22 On Sacr. Dis., 14, “‘not god, but disease, is ravaging the body”’. Cf. with 
tbid., 21, “‘al) divine and all human”, or with On Airs, Waters, etc., 22 “these 
diseases are divine and so are all others and none of them is more divine than 
the rest’’. There is no contradiction: ‘Das Goettliche ist ihm der Naturvorgang 
selbst’, W. Nestlé, Hippocratea, Hermes 73 (1938), p. 8. 

23 On Sacr. Dis., 2. 

24 B. 25 and B. 1. The question of the gods in Democritus is a more com- 
plicated matter. Briefly, 

(i) I consider the etdola as an aetiological explanation of the popular belief 
in the gods, and nothing more: Our best source for these eidola, B. 166 (Sextus), 
represents them clearly as natural objects; and they fall on animals as well as 
men, A. 79 (Clement). As “perishable” they lack the defining property of the 
“immortal” gods. To be sure, they are, in Sextus’ language ‘beneficial’ or 
“harmful”. But this refers to their specific physical effect on the organism, as 
in the case of the etdola whose bad effect is described by Plutarch (A. 77): 
“They disturb and harm body and soul’’. This interpretation is confirmed by 
Hermippus (A. 78), while Cicero (A. 74) is inconclusive. Clement's phrase 
ard rijs Oelas obcias (A. 79) is his own interpretation—clearly a confusion with 
Epicurean doctrine. 

(ii) Sext. ix. 24 and Lucr. V. 1186-93 (under A. 75), in striking agreement 
with Critias’ Sisyphus, lines 29-37, are still aetiology—citing ignorance and 
fear of celestial phenomena. The ezdola are not essential for this explanation, 
and are not referred to, nor are they essential for 

(iii) Tperoyéveca, (B. 2), which shows an alternative, allegorical pattern of 
explaining traditional beliefs. 

(iv) B. 30 is probably neither a reference to the air of Diogenes of Apollonia 
(so Otto Kern, Die Religion der Griechern, I1, 291) nor irony (so Bailey, op. cit. 
175), but a fragment from a serious explanation of the origin of religion. Ed. 
Norden, A gnostos Theos, shows that in rhythm and style “‘x4vra Zeis’’ etc. is a 
prayer, and a very beautiful one (p. 164); he compares Aéyu0r &vdpes in B. 7owith 
wuxvds Kal copds Tes yrouny avg in Critias’ Sisyphus (p. 298). 

(b) B. 129, gpert Ocia votvra, so far from implying the existence of popular 
gods, is a rationalist declaration that “divine” things must submit to the same 
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content to say, ‘‘the gods give men all good things’”’ (B. 175), so 
long as men remember that “sharp-eyed intelligence (sc. of 
men themselves) directs most things in life’ (B. 119); so that if, 
for example, it is health men want, they will have to get it by 
intelligent self-control. 

5. In that spirit Democritus speaks of the soul as “‘divine’’. 
“The soul is the dwelling-place of the daemon”’ (B. 171) means 
in effect, ‘in the soul you will find the only daemon there is to 
find’.** So we can now interpret B. 37 to imply, ‘devote to the 
soul that supreme concern you have been taught to give to 
things divine’. But religious promises of immortality precluded 
by the laws of atoms and the void are sharply denounced 
(Webdea pwvGomdaoréa).?” Exalting the soul’s moral (and in B.18 
and 21, poetic) dignity, the term “‘divine’’ does not cast so 
much as a shadow of other-worldliness across Democritus’ 


naturalism. The contrast with Socrates and Plato remains un- 
bridgeable. 


11. ‘‘WELL-BEING.”’ 


1. ‘‘Cheerfulness’’, we are told in B. 191, comes through 
“moderation of enjoyment and harmony of life (Bios)’’. But this 
is immediately pushed further to a physical level of explanation: 
it is “great movements” or ‘‘movements over large intervals”’ in 
the soul which prevent it from being ‘“‘cheerful’’ or ‘‘steadfast”’. 
Here ‘“‘steadfast’’ builds a verbal bridge between the two senses 
of stability, physical and moral. Similar words are used by later 
interpretations of Democritean ‘‘cheerfulness”’: 

“‘Unperturbedness” (4rapatin), Stobaeus 2.7.31 (A. 167); 

“Calm” (yadnvas .. . ) Wx} dave), D.L. 9.45 (A.1); 

“Tranquillitas, securitas’”, Cicero, De Fin., 5.8.23 (A.1 69). 
But none of them has the force of the Democritean ‘‘undismay”’ 





canons of analysis as anything else. ¢p4v and vodvra suggest a conscious refer- 
ence to critical reason as against “‘bastard’’ knowledge (See B. 125 for this 
use of gph; B. 64, B. 65 for vénois). Hence this ogo may well be a critique 
of the popular belief in the gods as a “bastard” inference from the sense- 
impressions produced by the ezdola. 

2 Even in B. 17 taken entirely by itself the implication is clear that, had 
it not been for “blindness of mind and stupidity” men would have got for 
themselves these “good things” 

26 As in Heracleitus’, “Man’ s character i is his daimon”, B. 1109. 

7 B. 297, ane h-making statement. Immortality i in any and every sense 
of the word ‘ by = for the first time in the history of Greek thought, ex- 
pressly denied”, Rohde, Psyche, Eng. tr., 386. 
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(a0apufin, B.4, A: 169, B.215; of. also 75.B.3), where stability of 
soul appears not as a passive state but as a dynamic quality, 
able to withstand external shock without losing its inner balance. 

2. For the technical Democritean term which denotes the 
physical ground of this resilient, undisturbable cheerfulness, we 
must look to ‘well-being’ (evecrw).28 In literary usage this 
means broadly ‘‘prosperity’’.2® But to an atomist éorw (Doric 
for ‘“‘being’’) can mean only one thing: atoms and the void.*® 
And when we recall how self-conscious Democritus is in termi- 
nological matters, how boldly he bends language to the needs 
of his philosophy,® it is quite unlikely that he would use 
eveot® carelessly. He could adopt it as a general cognate of 
‘cheerfulness’ (B. 4) only if it meant the soul’s ‘well-being’ in an 
ontological, i.e. physical, sense.**? We can then understand why 
motions of wide amplitude are precluded: because they are 
prejudicial to the order and integrity of the atomic soul-cluster. 
This is never stated explicitly in the surviving fragments. But 
there are strong indirect indications that this is just what 
Democritus had in mind. 

3. It is a common idea in the medical treatises that violent 
organic motion is injurious to health in general and mental 
health in particular. ‘‘A man is in the best possible condition 
when there is complete coction and rest’”’ (On Anc. Med., 19.54). 
The emphasis here falls on the technical term ‘‘coction’’ (és), 
and its associated ideas of ‘‘balance’’ (xpfois) and “blending” 

*® Von Fritz’s interpretation is suggestive (op. cit., 35): ““Waehrend das 
Wort ei@uuin den Habitus des Gluecklichen in seiner emotionalen und aktiven 
Bewegtheit bezeichnet, bezeichnet evecr® seinen Zustand, gewissermassen 
seine Struktur; und waehrend ed@vuln den aeusseren Habitus beschreibt, wie er 
unmittelbar in die Augen faellt, dringt die Bezeichnung evesr® vielmehr 
analytisch in sein Inneres ein”’. 

29 The definition in Hesychius, ebdauovla &xd tod eb éordvac tov olxov, apart 
from its wrong etymology (see éora in Liddell and Scott, Lexicon), is un mi 
narrow. Generally evdecrw stands for the prosperity of the individual as muc 
as for that of a community (for both uses see Aesch., Ag. 929 and 647). In 
any case, there can be no reasonable doubt that Democritus used evecrw as co- 
extensive with “cheerfulness” (see A. 14.5; A. 167; B. 2c; B. 4; B. 257). I fail 
to see why Diels-Kranz include the definition in Hesychius among the Demo- 
critean fragments (B. 140). 

3° In ‘Philolaus’, B. 6, its sense is clearly ontological, 4 pév tora r&v rpayyarwr 
dtéws éooa .. . Tas éotods TGY TpayyuaTwv EE Gv cuvécra 6 Kbcpos. So also Antiphon, 
the sophist, almost certainly under Democritean influence, uses another com- 
pound, deeorw, eternal being, in his book on 'AAq@aa (87.B.22). 

* See e.g. some of the terms coined by Democritus, B. 130 to B. 139a; cf. IV, 


2 in the sequel. 
#2 Exactly as eb@vyin too has a physiological meaning; see below, n. 38. 
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(uiéts), 19.9. But the notion of “rest’’ is associated as a matter 
of course with proper ‘‘coction’’. The treatise On the Sacred Dis- 
ease thinks of violent motion in the brain as the physical condi- 
tion of mental derangement, and concludes: ‘So long as the 
brain is quiet (4rpeunon), so long is man intelligent (gpove?)”’, 
17.53 On Breaths, 24, has a different aetiology for the ‘“‘sacred 
disease”’, but the actual state of the disease is again described as 
a ‘‘disturbance”’ (in this case, of the blood): ‘‘The disease finally 
ends when . .. the blood has composed itself (xaragrdvros) and 
calm has fallen over the body.” 

4. Surviving scraps of Democritean physiology offer some 
hints of his ideas on organic disturbance, its causes and effects. 
In a discussion of miscarriages (Ael., N.H. 12.17; A. 152) 
Democritus traces the cause to the hot southerly winds which 
produce a three-fold effect on the parent body: 

(i) expansive (dtioracOa Ta owpara ... dticracba ras préBas, 
Ta &pOpa),*4 

(ii) relaxing (xavvodc@ar), 

(iii) disorganizing (oix jpyoouévou mavac8ar). 

Under the influence of the cold wind, on the contrary, the body 
becomes ‘hard to move’, is therefore strong (éppwrat), harmoni- 
ous (obvrovov), and is able to perform its natural function.* 
Thus organic strength comes with a tight, stable condition of 
the bodily atoms; organic weakness with the reverse. 

5. There is more to the same effect in the theory of sensation 
and thought as reported by Theophrastus.** Thus the sweet 
flavor ‘“‘disturbs’” (raparra) and ‘“‘leads astray’’ (7Aava)*” 
atoms with which it comes in contact; ‘“‘moistened and moved 
out of their order (é« ris rafews Kiwobueva) they flow into the 
belly’’ (Par. 65). Here is an implied picture of clusters of atoms 
in the body each with their own order. If this order is dis- 
turbed, they can no longer keep their place in the body. The 

3 Affective (#doval, ebypootya, etc.) and emotional (deiuara, ¢d8or, etc.) 
states are prominently associated with the brain-function discussed in this 
On This dudoraocs of the flesh is bad business from the medical point of view. 
See On Breaths, 11 and 12. 

3% This is Aelian’s account and we cannot press any of the words too far, 


though it is tempting to compare édiloracPa with éx peydd\uv d:acrqudrwr in 


B. 191. 
%*% De Sensu, 49-83. 


37 Cf. obx Hppoopévov wAavGcOau above in Aelian, A. 152. 
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soul-atoms too must preserve an analogous order, a “‘harmoni- 
ous balance”’ (cuppérpws xara Thy Kpjow) otherwise the soul can 
not perform its normal function, thought (Par. 58). A soul un- 
balanced by too much heat or too much cold would go out of its 
mind (ddAogporeiv).*® Incidentally, Theophrastus’ mention of 
the two extremes of temperature (and, consequently, of too 
much or too little motion)*® should warn us against defining the 
physiological optimum in terms of absolute rest.‘° The opposite 
to the ‘‘great movements”’ of B. 191 would therefore be a dy- 
namic equilibrium—which is exactly conveyed by krésis. 

6. This krésis, however, is not merely a balance within the 
bodily microcosm.*! It is also a dynamic relation between micro- 
cosm and the surrounding portion of the macrocosm.* This is 
well illustrated in Democritus’ theory of respiration (Arist., de 
Anim. 404a and de Resp. 472a). The environment here is no 
static reservoir of soul-atoms, but an ominous, compressing force 
that would crush the soul out of our body if we did not have the 
power of respiration.** Thus the environment as such is neither 
‘good’ nor ‘bad’, but both—a source of danger (as éx@diBov) 
and a source of relief (since it is the in-coming soul-particles that 
“check the crushing’’, 427a 9). The decisive factor rests with the 
organism itself. We shall find this attitude again in Democ- 
ritus’ conception of ‘“‘external’’ goods. ‘‘Through those very 
things whence we derive food we also either get evil or else 
escape evil’ (B. 172). This, of course, reinforces in yet another 
way the case of the soul which may thus wrest good from evil or, 
conversely, may find that even good things turn into their 
opposite if the soul is too clumsy to shape their course (B. 173). 
88 Cf. Visits 6.5.5, dtvOuuln dvacwaG xapdlnv cal wrebpova és twurd, xal és 
Kegadiy ra Oepud Kai 7d dypdv, H 5 ebOupin dgia xapdinv. Here ebOupin physi- 
ologically precludes the excessive warmth that deranges thought. Thus 
ebOuuin and right thinking are physiologically connected. 

39 Heat ~ 3 ies dudoracts (above, II, 4) and, therefore, least obstruction to 
the motion of the soul-atoms. 

4° Excluded, in any case, through the intrinsic mobility of the soul-atom. 

‘t Democritus is apparently the first to use this expression (B. 34, r@ & 7G 
dvOpmaw uixp@ Kdcpw). F 

# Arist., Phys. 246b 4,‘‘Thus bodily aretat, such as health or ony well-being, 
we regard as consisting in a balance and harmony of hot and cold, in relation 
either to one another internally or to the environment (pds 7d wepiéxov)"’. Cf. 
xpdoe xal cuuperpla here with cuupérpws xard thy xpHow quoted in the preced- 
ing paragraph. This too is a recurrent theme in Hippocratean literature. See, 
e.g., On Airs, Waters etc., 12, for the effects of a temperate climate on ra 


40a rav dvOpwrwv. In ibid., 5, even obvecs is affected by the prevailing winds. 
8 404a 16, . . . dws dv Sbywvras TodTO Toreiv. 
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III. THE PLEASANT AND THE GOOD 


1. That a physiologos should think of the good of the soul in 
terms of ‘‘well-being’’=krésis seems logical enough. But why 
think of it also in terms of pleasure? A glance at contemporary 
literature suggests one answer: Fifth century is still largely un- 
touched by that ascetic distrust of pleasure which sweeps over 
the ancient world in later times.“ In whole- hearted, unashamed 
words so pious a poet as Sophocles speaks of it as the thing with- 
out which life is not worth living: ‘‘With pleasures lost, a man 
I think, no longer lives; I deem his life a living death.’’® Pleas- 
ure is so essentially the sense of life, that Aeschylus thinks of 
death as “‘the realm where joy is never known” (Eum. 301, 426; 
cf. Soph. O.C. 1218). So when Democritus defines the best life as 
“the most cheerful, least disturbed” (B. 189), he announces no 
novelty to his time. There is nonetheless a deep consistency with 
his physics in thus singling out the most vividly this-worldly 
aspect of the good life. For if the good be pleasure and, by com- 
mon consent, there is no pleasure in the after-world, then the 
physical annihilation of the after-life does not diminish the good- 
ness of human existence by so much as “‘the shadow of a smoke’”’. 

2. Inscientific thought pleasure enjoys an equally high status. 
The medical association of pain with disease is so sweeping that 
“pain” and “‘illness’’ are commonly used as equivalent terms,“ 
and pain is linked with the most general formulae of health and 
disease: ‘‘balance’’ and ‘‘symmetry”’ preclude pain; pain comes 
when the proper ‘‘mixture”’ is lost.‘7 Philosophers take much the 
same attitude. Diogenes of Apollonia offers a perfectly general 
psychological theory of pleasure in terms of the proper (xara 
giow) ‘“‘mixture”’ of the air in the blood; and this same ‘‘mix- 
ture” is also the basis of ‘courage (@a4pao0s), health and their 
opposites’’.*8 


“ I am not forgetting the ascetic strain in Orphic religion. But see Rohde’ 
Psyche, 302-303. 

Antigone 1165-71. Athenaeus quotes these lines twice (7.280 and 12.547) 
and calls Sophocles ris 450v%s xpd 'Exixobpov elonynras—a Curious way of 
reading history backwards. 

“* This is, of course, a common sense matter that goes much further back 
than the medical treatises. Such terms as &\yos and édévy are frequently used 
to denote illness in Homer. 

4 E.g. On Anc. Med., 14 and 18. ‘ 

‘8 Theophr. Se sensu, 43. (@4pcos here is suggestive; cf. Democritus’ use of 
O4pcos yrapns in B. 215). Rhe medical significance of this analysis is confirmed 
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3. Here then Democritus finds a hygienic view of pleasure 
ready to hand. He does not have to enunciate either the doctrine 
that pleasure is the normal concomitant of well-being and pain 
of the reverse; nor of the corollary that, therefore, the quest for 
pleasure should be assimilated to the discipline of the ‘‘meas- 
ure’. This latter was also implicit in the theory and practice of 
contemporary medicine. ‘‘To live for pleasure’’ is the medical 
term for the haphazard, unregulated life, the negation of medical 
regimen.*® The doctor would have to advise—in the very words 
of Democritus (B. 74)—‘‘accept no pleasure, unless it agrees 
with you’’. The word cuugépeyv used here is the key concept of 
Hippocratean regimen; it denotes what is in harmony with 
nature and is thus essential in preserving or restoring health.®° 
It is interesting to see that not only 7d cuugépor, but nearly all 
the normative terms of Democritean ethics—metron, metrion, 
harmonia, to deon, kairos, to kalon, to dikaion—are also used by 
the medical writers to express the conduciveness of any process 
or act (whether of the body itself, or of its natural environment, 
or of the physician) to the state of health.” 

4. However striking this parallelism may be, it should not 








by the fact that, as paraphrased in Theophrastus, it leads directly to the 
observation: xpitixmtarov de hdovis Thy yAwrray..., 5d onueid TE TAEioTA ToIs 
xayvovot én’ abrijs elvar. J. Beare thinks that ‘““Theophrastus here misunderstood 
the word 450x4 used by Democritus (and also by Anaxagoras) in the tradi- 
tional limited sense of ‘the pleasure of taste’, or even of ‘taste’ itself, as an 
objective thing—savor”’ (Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition, 169, n. 3.) 
But why suppose that Diogenes himself made a sharp disjunction between 
“subjective” pleasure and ‘‘objective” savor? The discussion suggests that 
when he came to taste Diogenes was led by the ambivalence of savor-pleasure 
in 440vq to analyze pleasure in perfectly general terms. The generality of the 
analysis is confirmed by the fact that it applies to both pleasure and pain. 
Notice how Theophrastus comes back to Abr in 45, @ propos of the sense of 
pressure in the breast one feels when trying hard to remember—Sray 82 ebpwovw, 
d:cackxldvacGa [sc. the unmixed air] xai dvaxovelt coat ris Abs. 
49 On Anc. Med., 5. Cf. also 10.7, 5’ #dovqy § Se’ &AAny twa cvyxupiny, con- 
trasted with & cvpgépe. 
50 Ibid. 3.35, where cupygtpovca trpogh=dppudtovea tH gioa. The same sense 
of dpudsfor rH yioce in a different context: On Joints, 62, drws dv cupgipea ras 
| dévarhyias wovetoOar. The converse (dcbugopa=7h dvOp. gion rodgua) in On 
Breaths, 6. See Langerbeck’s discussion of 7d cbygopor, op. ctt. 65-6. 

5 On Anc. Med., 9, Set yap uérpov tiwds croxacacba. On Sacr. Dis., 8, hv yey 
Kahds xai perplws xabapOj nai unre wré0ov whre 2\accov Tod déovros aroppva, 
otrws iryenporarny Ti Kegadhy ea. On Fractures speaks of the “natural posi- 
tion” (7d xara ybow oxiua, Cc. 2) in which the fractured bone should be re-set 
as # dcxasorarn pbots, c. 1; and of xararacww dcxalny xal uh Bralgy, c. 30. Likewise 
On Joints, 7, speaks of dixacérara poxAebew and dixarérara dytippéra. As for 
brepBddr\av (thrice in Democritus: B. 191, 233, 235), see the definition of 
the medical art in On Breaths, 1, dgalpects brepBadddvrwv, rpdcects AXarévTWw 
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permit us to forget the distinctive purpose of Democritean 
sophié: to heal the soul directly through reasoning (Aoyopds). 
Democritus, therefore, must transform a medical analysis into a 
moral argument. He must (i) show what control the soul itself 
has over pleasure and pain; and (ii) persuade the soul to exert 
this control. (i) will be discussed in Section IV of the sequel. 
(ii) is a simpler matter, though it too has far-reaching theoretical 
implications. Many a doctor must have tried his hand at it to 
wear down a patient’s resistance to a disagreeable regimen: 
‘Give up this pleasure now’, we can imagine him pleading, ‘and 
with your health back, you will more than make it up in pleas- 
ure’. But strictly speaking such arguments are not the doctor’s 
business. It is for the moralist to argue: 


B. 233: If you step over the due measure (uérpiov), the most agreeable 
things will become most disagreeable. 


B. 236: ... having over-stepped the time-limit (xa:pév), ... their pleas- 
ures are brief and short-lived, .. . their pains many. 
Therefore, 


B. 211: Moderation (cwypoctyn) increases enjoyment and makes pleasure 

all the greater. 

5. What then can be the meaning of B. 188, “‘enjoyment and 
its opposite are the landmark (6pos) of what does or does not 
agree with us (cuugdpwr kal dovygdpwv)”’ and of B.4, ‘‘“enjoyment 
is the landmark (odpos)’’? The customary rendering “‘limit’’ for 
obpos is confusing. For Democritus has told us, ‘‘accept no pleas- 
ure unless it agrees with you’”’ (B.74).5% How can he then say 
that pleasure is itself the ‘‘limit’’ of what does or does not agree 
with us? We can avoid the vicious circle by keeping to the literal 
sense of odpos, “landmark”’. In that famous simile in the Iliad 
(xii, 421), where two men dispute over the ‘‘landmarks”’ (ofpot), 
they hold a ‘“‘measure”’ (uérpov) in their hands. The “landmark” 
is not itself the ‘‘measure’’, except derivatively; it is only the 
visible marking-point which reveals what only measurement 
initially decides. This is a good clue to what Democritus had in 


® In Plato, Gorg. 465b we see the specialist in persuasion taking over when 
the doctor gives up. 

53 See also B. 262, ... xépdeae dpitwr 4 Hbovf, &édexe?. (Cf. Thuc. 3.82.8, ob 
béxpe ToD dexalov nal rH rode Evugdpov wporievres, és 5¢ 7d... del Hdovyy Exov 
dpltovres.) 
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mind: pleasure is the sign, the appearance of ‘‘what agrees with 
us’’. The parallel in the theory of knowledge is ‘‘appearances are 
the sight of things unseen’’. The objective atomic pattern 
which constitutes well-being is ‘‘unseen”’ in itself; pleasure is 
the ‘‘appearance”’ which shows it up. This “landmark’”’ is not, 
of course, the unproved pleasure which stands sub judice, until 
proved hygienically sound; it is the proved pattern of pleasure, 
duly selected to accord with ‘“‘well-being’”’ and ‘‘cheerfulness’’.** 
Just as the boundary-stone makes visible the actual area within 
which a piece of property is located, so pleasure in this latter 
sense marks out the area of action which “agrees with”’ the well- 
being of the soul. 

7. Wecan now make good sense of the crucial fragment B. 69, 
“The good and the true are the same for all men; the pleasant 
differs for different people’ (4AAw &Ado), and integrate Demo- 
critean ethics and epistemology: 

(i) ‘‘The pleasant”’ in B. 69 corresponds to “‘sweet, bitter’ etc. 
in B. 9 (and “‘sight, hearing”’ etc. in B. 11). In both cases we have 
“appearances”, i.e. felt qualities which vary from one percipient 
to another,*’ because in each instance they depend on the per- 
cipient’s bodily condition®* and reflect its peculiarities. 


54 In much the same sense as Plato uses onueiov xara tiv alcOnow in Theaet. 
192b, or as Aristotle speaks, still more broadly, of é\evOepias onueiov in Pol. 
1317b 10. 55 Anaxagoras, B. 21a. On this see further note 61, below. 

5° An interesting medical parallel: 

(i) On Use of Liquids (Littré vi, 120): rd 5’GA\Xa BrAGara Kal dSperea Ta 
elpnueéva [as evidenced in] }5orvqor xal cbyoplnat kal dxOnddcr xal dvegoplnow . 

(ii) On Sacr. Dis., 17, wai robrw [sc. 7G éyxepady] gpoviouey pddora eal 
BrXérrouev Kal diaywaoKxouey Ta Te aloxpd kal Kaha kal xaxd xal dyabd xal Hdéa 
kal andéa, ra wey vouw diaxpivovres, ra Se ouppepovTe aicbavéuern. (Ta wey prob- 
ably refers to aloxpd, xaxa and their opposites; ra 5 to #5éa xal dndéa. Or, 
alternatively, each of the three pairs of opposites are meant to be subdivided 
into one area of conventional discernment and another of perception through 
ovpgtpov. Either interpretation makes sense for our purposes.) 

(i) conveys in somewhat restricted form the physiological equivalent to 
Democritus’ psychological rule: pleasure, etc. are the manifestation of benefit 
or injury. 

(ii) inverts this situation. Instead of taking pleasure as the sign of the 
cuugtpor, the cvugépov is taken as the basis of judgment (d:aywaoxoper) of 
what is pleasant and unpleasant. Here the pleasant is the cognoscendum, while 
in (i) it is the cognoscens—a neat parallel to pleasure sub judice and pleasure as 
landmark of ebeor& judicans in Democritus. 

57 Cf. &\Xw &do in B. 69 with A. 139 (Sextus), &x rod 7d pede Toie de wey mixpdy 
toiabe 6 yAvKh galvecOa and Theophr. de Sensu, 69, ard&s be 7d wey oxFua 
cad’ ard tori, rd 5é yAUK} Kal d\ws 7d aloOnrdv mpds Ado xai dv GAdAous, Gs Enow 
[Democritus]. 

58 card rip Tod o@paros d.abhxny, B.Q.; and éripuouly 4 d6ks in B. 7, if Langer- 
beck’s interpretation is accepted. 
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(ii) ‘The good and the true’’ in B. 69 correspond to ‘‘being”’ 
([ra] érep [Svra]) in B. 9, etc. ‘Being’’ is obviously the atoms 
and the void, and “the good” cheerfulness and well-being. 
Paired with “the true” in opposition to ‘‘the pleasant” in B. 69 
“‘the good”’ can, therefore, only refer to atomic ‘‘being’”’ itself. 
This confirms the present interpretation, which takes ‘‘well- 
being’? to refer to the soul’s atomic configuration (above, 
II, 2). 

(iii) Now we know that “the good”, superseding pleasure in 
the sense of (i), does not supersede pleasure altogether. On the 
contrary, the good is itself revealed in a pattern of pleasure. 
Similarly with sensation. Superseded in the sense of (i) by 
“genuine knowledge’’, it is not superseded absolutely. We are 
told as much in B. 125: for ‘‘mind”’ (gpjv) to “‘overthrow”’ the 
senses would be to overthrow itself (rr@ua tro. 7d xaraBAnua). 
Unlike Platonic being which, immaterial by definition, is never 
given in sensation, Democritean being is the material stuff of 
nature as we see, touch, and taste it.5® The ‘“‘assurance’”’ (rigrts)® 
of its existence must, therefore, be given in the phenomenon. 
This ‘‘sight of things unseen’’ is not the crude sensation of (i), 
but sensation enlightened by the ‘‘subtler’” (él Xemrérepov) 


5° | cannot follow Cyril Bailey (op. cit. 184) in singling out touch as the 
sense which reveals ‘“‘being’’. In B. 11 touch is put in the same boat with the 
other senses. The “appearances” of touch need interpretation through the 
“more subtle” inquiry just as much as those of the other senses. 

6 TIiorts in B. 125: gph gets its ricras from the senses. This is confirmed 
by Sextus (Adv. Math. 7.136; B. 9 in Diels-Kranz), who tells us that in his 
essay entitled, xparvyr#pia, Democritus ‘promised to assign to the senses the 
power of evidence (1d xparos ris ricrews).”’ This last should be compared with 
alors loxts in Parmenides, B. 8, 12. Ilerts in the pre-socratics is not an 
inferior form of knowledge as in Plato, Rep. vi.s11e, but evidence, both in the 
subjective sense of confidence that one’s belief is true and in the objective sense 
of reliable signs which justify such confidence. 

6! This is the general principle of scientific procedure among the historians 
and the andnelt men: What can not be known (or seen) directly must be 
judged from what can. So Herodotus I1.33, judging the unknown (rdé uy 
ywwoxduea) from the known (rotor gugavéior); and On Anc. Med., 22, xarapay- 
Oavew Set radra (sc. the internal organs which are not open to view) wie 
éx t&v gavepdy. Anaxagoras generalizes this methodological rule into an 
epistemological proposition, dfis &54\wr ra gawduera, B. 21a. Gorgias must 
have had this dictum in mind when he wrote (B. 11, 13), werewpoAdywvr Adyous, 
olrwes... 7a &mora xal &dnd\a galvecOat trois ris 56Ens Supacw éxoincary. Note 
the association &mera xali &5yAa in joint opposition to galvecOa; thus the 
phenomenon brings with it rioris as well as 54Awors—exactly as in Democritus’ 
view of sensation (see preceding note). Gorgias’ rots ris 56&ns 5upacw is, of course, 
devastatingly sceptical: the phenomena are “sight of things unseen”, but 
only toa mind under the spell of the perewpodrdywr Adyor. 
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investigations™ of atomic theory. 

8. ‘The good and the true are the same for all men” sounds 
like an explicit denial of Protagoras’ ‘‘I call some things better 
than others, but none truer’? (Theaet. 167b). The contrast 
epitomizes the difference between the last of the physiologoi and 
the first of the ‘‘sophists’’. Abandoning physiologia, Protagoras 
knocks down the physical scaffolding of truth. He can still find, 
he thinks, a basis for judgments of ‘‘better” and ‘‘worse”’ in the 
efficacy of ‘‘art’’.4 But having lost a physical meaning for 
“being’’, he can only say that there is no truth except in ap- 
pearance.® For the physical basis of objectivity Protagoras sub- 
stitutes a political one: the collective phenomenon becomes the 
only ‘‘measure”’ for the individual phenomenon. Democritus, 
on the other hand, can take ‘“‘man is the measure’”’ in an entirely 
different sense. His physical concept of the soul defines a unitary 
human nature® which affords a basis for universally valid judg- 


* Cf. S. Luria’s elegant interpretation of the epistemological basis of Demo- 
critus’ defense of the tangent against Protagoras (Quellen und Studien sur 
Geschichte der Mathematik 2 (1933), 121): We cannot see a line touching a curve 
at one and only one point. But we can see that “je genauer unsere Zeichnung 
ist, desto kleiner die Strecke wird, auf welcher sich ie Kreis mit der Tangent 
beruehrt”’. “Genuine knowledge” continues and completes this sensible series: 
bray 4 oxorlin wnxere Sivara ure dpav én’ rarrov phre dxobev... unre dv TH 
Yatca alcbaverOa, then “genuine knowledge” must proceed éxt Aerrérepor. 
Thus, I suggest, the final “assurance” that there is such a thing as a tangent 
does not come from sight, unless you know how to look, i.e. how to interpret 
the sensible image in the light of the ‘‘more subtle” atomic theory, and thus 
use “the appearance” as “‘sight of things unseen”. 

* This account helps clear up the contradiction in the tradition which 
represents Democritus as saying, (A) the phenomenon has no truth (e.g. 
Sextus 8.6 and 7.369; A. 59 and A. 110 in Diels-Kranz); and (B) truth is in 
the phenomenon (e.g. Arist. 315b 9 and 404a 28). (A) must refer to the phe- 
nomenon as in (i), i.e. as “bastard knowledge”; (B) to the phenomenon as in 
(iii), i.e. as “sight of things unseen’’. This position is a subtle one; it requires 
an imaginative effort to which Democritus’ ancient interpreters proved un- 
equal, notably Aristotle (cf. r109b 11 with 315b 9 or 404a 28). Theophrastus 
too found Democritus hopelessly self-contradictory (de Sensu, 69). 

* As presented in Theaet. 166d f. this position is ingenious and sophisticated; 
whether it is tenable is another matter. 

% Theaet. 166d, 7G wey &dda eore Te xal yalvera, 7S 5 &dda. Cf. 80.A.14 and 
15 (Sextus); 80.A.19 (Arist. 1062b 19); and 80.A.16 (Hermias). 

% Theaet. 167c; and cf. 172b where the disconnection with physis is made 
explicit by Plato. It has been noticed that 50x, détay allude to é5ote used in 
official decrees (J. Stenzel, in his article on Antiphon, Pauly-Wissowa R.E., 
Suppl. 4, 38b). Adolfo Levi (Philosophy 15 (1940), 165f.) suggests that Pro- 
tagoras cut ethics loose from physics precisely to forestall the dangerous social 
doctrines derivable from physts, as e.g. by Callicles in the Gorgias. 

*7 Can this be the sense of that baffling fragment, B. 124: “One (man) is 
(many) men and all (men) are man”? Diels-Kranz give it up as unintelligible. 
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ments.® In Protagoras, on the other hand, ‘“‘man is the measure” 
means sensation without being, pleasure without well-being. 
Democritus should be remembered in the history of thought as 
the first to answer the Protagorean challenge. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, Sextus’ association of the materialist, Democritus 
with the idealist, Plato, in opposition to Protagorean phenom- 
enalism is profoundly true.® 


GREGORY VLASTOS 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY, 
KINGSTON, CANADA 


(To be concluded) 


68 This is how medical thought faced the problem of the &\Xo &\Aw. Cf. On 
Anc. Med., 20: Cheese agrees with some people, but not with others. The 
physician must therefore understand “human nature” and its ‘“‘causes’’ so 
that he may discover rules which are valid for all men. It is interesting to see 
how empirically the search for this universal proceeds, investigating relations 
and consequences: rl re éorilv &vOpwros mpds Ta toOtduea... Kal Ste pds TA 
&dXa émirndebuara, nal drt dy’ éxdorouv éxaoTw cuuPhe erat. 

® Adv. Math. 7.389 (Diels-Kranz, 80.A.15). 




















DISCUSSION 
AN EVENT IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


The feeling of surprise is apt to be sudden; it seems as if by its 
nature it must be so. But there can be a surprise that arises gradually 
and slowly through the years, as we turn fuller attention upon the 
state of a matter, rises to a genuine astonishment, and stays with us 
the rest of our days. 

Such is the surprise I cannot help feeling at the actual total effect 
in the circle of philosophers of the launching of a great and startling 
idea amongst them two centuries ago—Hume’s analysis of the rela- 
tion of cause and effect; an idea that may be regarded as a logical 
discovery of the first magnitude, in its consequences even more 
momentous than in itself. 

Hume was one of the clearest heads and writers that have figured 
in the history of philosophy at all. In general he is clearer than his 
interpreters and commentators, who so obligingly explain to us his 
meaning. Never was he clearer, upon the whole, than when treating 
of cause and effect. He had hold of a subject and an idea that pecul- 
iarly lent themselves to lucidity; he came to a conclusion that was 
refreshingly simple and clean-cut, whatever our judgment of its truth. 
Yet not only is he today, after two hundred years, persistently mis- 
understood by learned individuals to an extent that would have seemed 
incredible, but it has to be said that the general understanding of his 
conclusions is strangely without basis in his text. What can be hoped 
for anyone else if that is the fate of Hume? 

Moreover, the misapprehension prevents our catching the full im- 
portance of his thought and its unanswerable cogency. 

Let us look at his conception of causation, and then at what he con- 
ceives to be the consequence for reasoning from experience. 


I 


That Hume “denied causation” is a remark that may be heard in 
more languages than one. And many who would not quite say that 
still regard him as mutilating the idea—nay, taking the heart out of it 
—by denying the necessary connection of cause and effect. 

First, for his intention and conscious position. He was not intending 
to mutilate our idea or deprive it of any of its features, not to modify 
but to analyse it. He did not mean that it was wrong; he wished to 
point out what it was. What he denied was something that he be- 
lieved never occurs to the ordinary man at all but was an assumption 
of philosophers, namely, that the cause implied its effect in the strict 
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deductive sense, so that if you could clearly read the whole nature of 
the cause you could deduce from it alone that the effect would ensue. 
That is not the case, he held, even if you include in the cause all the 
factors in the world that in any wise influence or condition the result. 
No concrete fact implies in the strict deductive sense any other con- 
crete fact. He thought that his idea of causation was the idea common 
to mankind. Such is the view he takes and such is the view that his 
theory, by its very basis, obliges him to take. 

The only necessity in causation that he seeks to disprove is a de- 
ductive necessity. The only energy that he seeks to disprove is an 
energy in the cause that strictly implies the effect; no energy that has 
ever been imagined as exerted by the cause could do that. The only 
connection he seeks to disprove is a deducible connection. We cannot, 
he holds, frame the idea of such a deducible connection, and are only 
deceiving ourselves with words when we fancy that we do. Critics 
and commentators, unable entirely to overlook this last assertion of 
his, have nevertheless failed fully to consider its bearing upon his 
whole position. The prevailing interpretation of Hume attributes to 
him at one and the same time the opinion that all mankind have a 
certain erroneous conception and that nobody could possibly have that 
conception. 

His essential language is perfectly clear. In citing it the emphasis 
is my own. “, . . the constant conjunction of objects constitutes the 
very essence of cause and effect.”! “We have no other notion of cause 
and effect, but that of certain objects which have been always con- 
joined together. .. .”? “This multiplicity of resembling instances, there- 
fore, constitutes the very essence of power or connexion, and is the 
source from which the idea of it arises.’ “For as our idea of efficiency 
is derived from the constant conjunction of two objects, wherever 
this is observed, the cause is efficient... .”* “. . . we must reject the 
distinction betwixt cause and occasion, when supposed to signify 
anything essentially different from each other. If constant conjunction 
be implied in what we call occasion, ’tis a real cause.” Now for the 
opinion he rejects. “There is no object which implies the existence of 
any other if we consider these objects in themselves, and never look 
beyond the ideas which we form of them.”® This indicates what kind 
of “connexion” he denies. “Such a connexion would amount to a 
demonstration, and would imply the absolute impossibility for the one 
object not to follow, or to be conceived not to follow, upon the other; 
which kind of connexion has already been rejected in all cases.”7 
“Now nothing is more evident than that the human mind cannot form 
such an idea of two objects as to conceive any connexion betwixt 


* Treatise, ed. Green and Grose, I, 532. * Ibid. 394. * 457. 
os * 380. 
"Ibid. 456. 


* 465. 
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them. ...”8 “. .. we deceive semen in imagining we can form any 
such general iden. "0 

Recognise a law in the case, a law according to which a certain 
event will always be succeeded by a certain other event, and then 
indeed it will follow of necessity that the second event will take place. 
This necessity Hume had no thought of questioning. What he assails 
is only the idea that you can infer the second event from the nature 
of the first event taken by itself. Take the first event plus a law, and 
the necessity of the second event plainly follows. To cause a thing is 
to make it happen, and to make it happen is so to act that it cannot 
but happen—according to the order of nature, of which we learn from 
experience. “Making”, says Hume, in effect, could not mean anything 
else to anybody. Given the cause the effect is a matter of course, it 
has to happen. This practical necessity, this inevitableness de facto, 
has been mistaken by philosophers for a deductive necessity, with 
which it-has nothing to do. In taking cognisance of everyday causes 
and effects people do not bother their heads about deduction.’ 

The notion of a compulsive force in the cause comparable to the 
muscular exertion we feel in our own action, does often (not always) 
play a part in the common conception of particular causes. But this 
notion (right or wrong) is in no wise inconsistent with Hume’s view; 
such an indwelling force does not logically imply the sequel any 
more than would a forceless antecedent. Owing to the inevitableness 
of the sequel, impressed upon us by experience, we call the force quite 
properly compulsive, for the inevitable sequence of the looked-for 
event upon the application of force constitutes the meaning of the 
word compulsion. 

I have said above, “The he necessity in causation that he seeks 
to disprove is a deductive necessity”. Yes, his argument is directed 
against that assumption only. But his conclusion is that causation is 
purely a relation of uniform sequence, and therein he denies also any 
other necessity as distinguishing causation, as entering into its defini- 
tion, than uniform sequence, what I have called practical necessity. 
Might there not be an ultimate, unanalysable necessity, not involving 
deducibility and yet something more than inevitable sequence de facto? 
Why does he conclude, after refuting only the deductive view, that 
the relation is one of sequence only? 

He does so because his attention is on just one inquiry: What 
reason have we for our apparent knowledge of the sequences of 
nature? From what do we draw that knowledge? Is there any good 

* 456. * 457. 

“Take the first event plus a law and the effect is indeed deducible, 
though not from the cause taken by itself. But in life we do not ordinarily 
think of the generalisation but of the particular events before us and the 


expected particular outcome. We believe the outcome to be inevitable but 
do not deduce it. 
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logic behind it? His thought is that if effects are not deducible, even 
for one who knows the causes perfectly, then there is no good logic 
behind it. A necessity other than deducibility would not aid in this 
difficulty, would not provide any reason for our expectation of effects, 
since they could not rationally be inferred from their causes any 
more than on the conception of mere uniform sequence. There would 
be no means of proving a necessary connection in any given situation 
or in general, He does not even consider the possibility of any other 
kind of necessity, because (probably) that particular subtlety has never 
occurred to him and because it would not help him if it had. In his 
logical problem there are only two alternatives: rationally inferring and 
not being able to do so. If there is no deductive bond in the relation by 
which the one “logically” has to arise out of the other, then there 
is, first, simply the event we term the cause and, second, simply the 
event we term the effect, and that is what we mean by a simple se- 
quence, Thus it is that his mind naturally proceeds. 

And he is right, so far as the idea of necessity is concerned. It is 
not an unanalysable idea. A necessary sequel means an inescapably 
certain sequel because the only possible one. A necessary inference 
means an inescapably certain inference because the only possible one. 
In each case there is a determinant of impossibility, in the light of 
which alone the impossibility appears. In the latter case it is the 
relation of content in premises and conclusion. In the former case it 
is an order of nature accepted as actual. (Why it is accepted is a 
matter to be taken up in the final section.) Unless there is such a 
determinant apparent no impossibility appears and hence no neces- 
sity appears. Hume was right in recognising no alternatives but de- 
ducibility on the one hand and mere sequence on the other, because 
there is no other determinant of impossibility in a sequence than the 
intrinsic natures of the events concerned or what is believed to be 
the known order of occurrence of such events in space and time. 


II 


Such, essentially, was Hume's intention and conscious position. But, 
it may be said, he was wrong; his analysis is mistaken. Granted that 
many interpretations miss his point, granted that he does not mean to 
mutilate the idea, his conception does mutilate it. There is something 
else in the relation of cause and effect, something that he excludes. 

Well, the only thing his reasoning excludes is deducibility. Those 
who reject his reasoning will have to show (1) that the ordinary 
man’s idea of an effect includes deducibility and (2) that an effect, if 
all were known, would be deducible from its cause. 

Here we come to the proof of Hume’s main thesis, which proof I 
shall state in my own way. In essence it may be briefly put. A propo- 
sition may imply another proposition but a thing cannot imply an- 
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other thing. No concrete fact implies any other concrete fact. Impli- 

cation is a matter of language and concepts; it is not an attribute of 
' things. Furthermore, a proposition stating that a concrete fact occurs 
—let us say an event—and specifying its entire nature, does not imply, 
does not render deducible, that any other event will follow. How 
can you deduce one particular from another? You cannot. The effect 
is a particular and the cause is a particular. That is where Hume has 
an absolute hold upon us. Those who maintain that the nature of a 
cause, truly known, implies its effect, are maintaining something that 
the very theory of logic itself peremptorily rejects. We could not even 
fabricate or imagine any event from whose intrinsic nature any other 
event could be inferred.*4 

It has been held by psychologists of a certain school, and others, 
that cause is an idea sui generis, not to be analysed. Please observe 
that if this were true Hume’s main thesis would remain unshaken; 
the cause would not imply its effect. 

Suppose we say with Kant that we can not have experience of an 
objective order of events at all without presupposing the law of cause 
and effect. In other words, suppose we say that we know the law not 
from experience but because it is presupposed in all experience. Hume 
of course would not accept this, but it is important to notice that if 
it were true his main thesis would not be in the least disturbed. This 
view, if correct, would not even tend to prove that we can infer the 
effect from the intrinsic character of the cause alone. Indeed it starts, 
so to speak, by conceding to Hume that we can not; though unwilling 
to concede to him also that there is no other way by which we can 
gain assurance of the law save that of having it impressed upon us 
by experience. For that way of coming by the belief, Kant felt (here 
too agreeing with Hume), would be irrational, and he was not willing, 
like Hume, to put up with an irrational position. It is the initial con- 
cession of Hume’s main point that forces Kant to find this other, this 
new and ingenious way of basing our knowledge of the law. 

You could conceive a concrete fact completely, says Hume, without 
conceiving any other fact. There is a theory respecting “internal re- 
lations”, as they are called, which would indeed be inconsistent with 
this, the theory that an existent’s relation to other existents enters into 
its very constitution and character. This does not mean merely the 
familiar truth that a thing is constantly in fact affected by environing 


“Professor Brand Blanshard holds, unlike others, if I understand him, 
that there are no particulars. In that case a cause and an effect cannot be 
such. But I do not see how saying this in words, uttering the incantation, 
leaves us any forwarder in the task of inferring one from the other. For the 
impossibility of such inference lies not in the name but in the things, whose 
distinct individuality the name is only an effort to express. Professor Blan- 
shard recognizes apparently that relations of deductive ‘ogic are not tem- 
poral, but holds that they “have something to do” in a causal sense with the 
production of conclusions in the mind. This is the basis of his argument. 
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things, which is a matter of empirical investigation. From that em- 
pirical fact it does not follow that the thing, though thus causally 
modified by other things, cannot just as it is (while thus modified) 
be conceived by itself without logically implying anything else. Though 
its nature is modified this modified nature can be conceived alone— 
without thinking of that which in fact modifies it. The theory, on the 
contrary, is that the intrinsic nature of an existent involves and 
implies its relations to others—that the existent cannot be known in 
its true being without reference to them. This is indeed what Hume 
denied. With regard to it consider an axiom from James’s Psychology: 
“The essence of a feeling is to be felt, and as a psychic existent seems 
so it must be.” So far as a phenomenon of consciousness, an experience 
—a pain, a percept, an idea, a whole field of consciousness—is truly 
such, is actually given, its nature is given and its existence is given. 
And yet we experience it without experiencing or conceiving the rest 
of the universe. Therefore its nature and existence do not imply the 
rest of the universe, nor any other concrete thing whatsoever. How 
can the doctrine of “internal relations” stand up against this fact? 
Here are existents whose relation to other existents does not enter 
into their constitution and character. 


III 


The greatest obstacle to our acceptance of the proof of Hume’s 
thesis is our misconception of the immediate consequences of that 
thesis for our view of the world. If mankind at large and men of 
science in particular conceive their world without that element of 
deductive implication that he excludes, then the exclusion in no wise 
damages their world. In The Nature of Thought by Professor Blan- 
shard, a work the philosophical stature of which we all recognise, we 
read that according to those who hold that cause and effect mean 
invariable sequence “. . . the question why what followed did follow 
is one on which we are, and must remain, in total darkness; the con- 
nection between the events is not more intelligible than the connection 
of lightning and thunder for the savage”. Now this touches the very 
pith and heart of our subject. Essentially, Hume is not making the 
why unknowable, he is analysing what is meant by “why”. The es- 
sential upshot of his analysis is that “why” as applied to events asks 
for the facts that occasion, or are the occasion of, the event. “Why” 
presupposes a law, an order of nature; it is entirely relative to that. 
Hume means that there is no other “why” than this and never has 
been. The word demands simply what it is in the order of nature that 
turns on, and the absence of which turns off, the event in question— 
upon what its occurrence temporally depends. Accept the order of na- 
ture and at once our “whys” have their meaning. Apart from an order 
of nature they have no meaning at all. Hume’s philosophic discovery 
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was that the why and wherefore of an event was not to be found inside 
the cause, taken strictly alone, but lay in the order of events, which we 
accept from experience. 

Just so with Professor Blanshard’s word “intelligible”. Essentially 
Hume is not robbing us of the intelligibility of the connection be- 
tween events. He is analysing it. To make the connection intelligible 
in the particular case is to reduce it to an instance of that familiar 
order of things that we regard as constant and reliable. To explain 
an event is to show that it had to happen according to that order. In 
the case of thunder and lightning there are underlying processes that 
the savage does not know, processes that reduce the connection to a 
fundamental and continuous type familiar to the investigator. If we 
knew all the sequences connected with them there would be nothing 
more in the matter to know. The very idea of the intelligibility of 
events rests upon there being an order under which a particular event 
can be traced to that which occasions it, in other words, can be ex- 
plained. 

The stuff of things, whatever it be, the kind of existent we come 
upon in experience, we all take humbly as a given fact that we simply 
accept; we do not try to deduce it from the Absolute or from the 
nature of Reason. Thus we accept the stuff of the whole universe. 
Hume declares in effect that the order or process of things is likewise 
an ultimate datum. His great proposition is that you can not deduce 
the process from the stuff; you can not deduce events from the nature 
of the constituent elements taking part in them, as those elements would 
present themselves to an all-seeing mind in a just previous cross-section 
of the events. Precisely as the stuff of nature is an ultimate fact, so 
the order of nature is an ultimate fact. He says virtually: “Above all, 
do not make your ‘why’ depend on deducibility, for then indeed you 
will find yourself without any ‘why’ at all”. 

Another able writer remarks: 


Touching the nature of causation in general the upshot of the matter 
is that we do not know at all the nexus between a cause and its effect: 
we only view the sequence and its constancy. That there ts a nexus, we 
have, from that constancy of sequence, good grounds for surmising; 
and if we knew its nature we should be in possession of the inmost 
secret of the universe.” 


This is an absolutely typical and, so to speak, normal expression of 
the mind that has never been led to regard the whole matter as a 


*R. Briffault, The Making of Humanity 40. It is a curious thing that 
Hume sometimes falls into something like this language himself. He is writ- 
ing a treatise of immense scope before he is twenty-five, and he occasionally 
writes hastily, forgetting for the moment the all-inclusiveness of his own 
analysis, and falling back upon ordinary and less uncompromising forms of 
expression. Hence my word “essentially”. 
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call for analysis—analysis of the meaning of terms and how we came 
by that meaning. The thing to fasten on is this: the innermost nexus 
we can imagine or dream of would still be a matter of sequence, of 
series in time, and the last state of that series could never be inferred 
from the first. You can not escape this metaphysical ground-truth by 
taking refuge behind phenomena. It is just as true behind them as it 
is manifest in them ... for the demonstrable falsity of the contra- 
dictory proposition has nothing to do with phenomenality, but only 
with distinct’ concrete existents. You do not help yourself in the 
least by going behind the scenes. The idea of a compulsive nexus that 
you project under phenomena is derived from phenomena themselves, 
is derived from your experience of the indissoluble conjunction of 
events in fact, of what we quite properly call their connectedness. I 
say, the nexus you conceive in your “surmise”, and the only nexus 
you could conceive, is a matter of experience. To call it a sequence 
seems to miss the vital thing—because we are very much accustomed 
to the drive of causation, which is the connectedness of events, and 
not at all accustomed to analysis. The true but frigid analytical 
formula of an unvarying sequence seems for the imagination not at 
all a graphic or telling description of the irresistible impetus of cau- 
sation, and indeed it is not. Analysis seems to destroy the lump-idea 
because we have not learned to analyse. Briefly, you can not infer 
or “surmise” a nexus as the explanation of all constant sequence be- 
cause the nexus itself could be nothing other than a constant se- 
quence. As to “the inmost secret of the universe”, that is our old 
friend the alchemic essence, which is dead in chemistry but in 
philosophy remains alive and of mighty influence. 


IV 


There have been two historic forms of direct reply to Hume’s 
argument. Their peculiarity has been that they have both assumed 
the point at issue, in other words, begged the question, 

1. “Same cause, same effect” Taine, Bosanquet and others have 
urged. If the cause that has produced a given effect is in a fresh case 
really the same, then it must produce the same effect again. We can 
know this in advance and predict it with certainty from the nature of 
the cause; not from an ascertained law, but simply because the cause 
is the same. 

True, but purely an unconscious verbal trick. If the event is a cause 
then it must have the same effect, for that is involved in the definition 
of the word “cause”. The question would be, How do we know that 
the event is a cause? As soon as we so call it we are assuming the 
point at-issue. Hume had seen this. A husband, he says, must have a 
wife, for that is involved in the definition of the word; it does not 
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follow that a man must have a wife. So a cause must always have the 
same effect, but it does not follow that an event will always have the 
same sequel. 

However, the argument is sometimes stated with the verbal trick 
less obvious, If the event occurs again, it is said, and its nature is 
genuinely and exactly the same, then of course it will produce the 
same. If its nature is identical how can it produce something dif- 
ferent? But the word “produces” means causes, and this alleges that 
the event was the cause of the sequel in question. Hence the same 
answer. Besides, the wording suggests that the subsequent event 
comes out of the nature of the precedent event in the sense that Hume 
denied, namely, could be necessarily inferred from it alone. The 
argument assumes this, taking no step to prove it. (The subsequent 
event does come out of the precedent in the natural sense of those 
words, in the only conceivable sense,.in the sense given them by ex- 
perience. The very words “event” and “outcome” indicate as much.) 

2. It is contended that we know from direct experience that there 
is more in causation than mere succession, that we have a sense of 
compulsion in it that inevitable succession would not account for. If 


. relevant to Hume’s argument, this must mean that we have direct 


experience, whenever we perceive cause and effect, that the latter is 
deducible from the former. Who will maintain this? At all events it 
begs the question, for Hume denies the conclusion, and what we have 
in reply is mere assertion; nothing has been done to prove it, This 
reply rests in fact upon that somewhat vague misunderstanding of 
his argument that has been so widespread. 

As we saw, Kant’s doctrine is not to be reckoned with replies to 
Hume’s argument, for it does not dispute the argument. But it is of 
interest to note that Kant also, in two of his contentions, is found 
assuming a point at issue. He assumes that necessity, in a sense which 
cannot be derived from experience, is present in the category of 
causation. And he assumes that we cannot cognise pure time or suc- 
cession. The latter proposition might be taken in either of two senses. 
It might conceivably mean that we cannot cognise time in a pure 
vacuum, without any phenomena to be related by it. That of course is 
true and unquestioned; time is a relation, not a stuff. What the propo- 
sition does mean however is that we cannot cognise two phenomena 
as standing in a relation of priority and subsequence—notes of music 
heard at a distance, for instance—without connecting them in our 
mind with some machinery of causation. A causal process in the 
objective world must be conceived as the clock, so to speak, that marks 
and embodies time for us. Now the truth must really be maintained, 
in spite of the high and transcendental ground so jealously guarded 
by some of Kant’s defenders, that this in the end is a psychological 
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proposition, and that established psychology finds it untrue to ex- 
perience, It greatly concerned Kant’s position to prove it, and he does 
not do so. 

So much for the chief historic forms of argument on the subject. 
Almost all the replies have supposed that Hume meant to take away 
from us a vital part of our familiar idea of causation. With this 
misconception they could hardly be expected to meet his real reason- 
ing. As regards certain recent discussion perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to say in passing that you cannot confute Hume by solemnly 
repeating the word “categorial”. 


V 


Apart from all these there is what I have long felt to be the 
strongest reply to Hume, strongest because it meets him squarely on 
his own ground. It is also a singularly interesting reply because of 
the considerations into which it leads us and because it supplies a 
testing case than which none could be more searching. It is contained 
in Professor Blanshard’s work already mentioned. There is one case 
at least, he holds, in which logical necessity enters palpably into 
causation, a case of mental causation, namely reasoning, where 
premises entertained in the mind produce a conclusion. If in this case 
logical necessity is inherent in causation it may conceivably be so 
elsewhere—everywhere. I quote a small part of the passage. 


That necessity does enter into causality is easier to see in some cases 
than in others. . . . Consider any instances of reasoning, for example, 
our old case of the abbé and the squire. “Ladies”, says the abbé, “do 
you know that my first penitent was a murderer?” “Ladies”, says the 
squire entering shortly afterward, “do you know that I was the abbé’s 
first penitent?” A conclusion was of course produced in the ladies’ 
minds and our question is as to the nature of the causation that pro- 
duced it... . If the ladies were asked how they came to have the 
belief with which they ended they would say that it was because this 
belief was obviously implied by what they were thinking the moment 
before. ... Not that no other causes contributed to the result; we are 
not suggesting of course that causality reduces to logical necessity. What 
we hold is that when one passes in reasoning from ground to conse-- 
quence the fact that the ground entails the consequent is one of the 
conditions determining the appearance of this consequent rather than 
something else in the thinker’s mind. 


This has great apparent force. I cannot do justice here to all the de- 
tails of Professor Blanshard’s argument. I can only offer certain broad 
comments, 

Suppose that at exactly the apt instant, with the end of the squire’s 
sentence, the ceiling had fallen in and killed the whole company. 
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The conclusion would never have followed. Or suppose that a vio- 
lent alarm of fire had been heard even while the squire was speak- 
ing; again, possibly, no conclusion. Logical thought may or may 
not continue; its continuance is not a matter of logical necessity, 
but of continued human life and attention. That alone is enough 
to establish for this case Hume’s thesis that no thought or thing 
implies the coming of anything else, which is all. he contends for. 
The occurrence of a particular thought in a particular mind at a 
particular moment is an event. What Hume says of all events is 
emphatically true of it: you could not tell from its nature, even if 
you knew it all, what will follew. 

Professor Blanshard speaks of “more or less” necessity, “some 
degree of compulsion.” Is necessity a thing that admits of degrees? 
He argues yes. But a necessary consequence surely means the only 
possible consequence. If it is not the only one possible how can it be 
necessary ? 

In the example he cites, what took place in the minds of the 
listeners? When they heard the squire they remembered what the 
abbé had said shortly before. Thus the two remarks were now in 
their minds together: the squire was the abbé’s first penitent who was 
a murderer. This was the “conclusion”, this was the shocking realiza- 
tion; what happened was not that two ideas produced a further 
and subsequent idea but that two thoughts were put together. The 
idea of “the abbé’s first penitent” (the middle term) now naturally 
became a less interesting and conspicuous part of the combination; 
the one detonating fact was that the squire had murdered somebody. 
How have they arrived at this? By the action of their ears, their mem- 
ory, and the association of words with their meanings. 

“... this belief was obviously implied by what they were thinking 
before. . . .” It was not implied by what the abbé had said, and it 
was not implied by what the squire said, and as soon as the two 
are together in the mind no implication is needed, the startling fact 
is there staring them in the face. So it was not that two thoughts 
generated a third thought but that two pieces of information when 
combined formed a piece of information that happened to possess 
an extraordinary interest. 

Of course we can write down or say “His first penitent was a mur- 
derer”, “The squire was his first penitent”, “Therefore the squire was 
a murderer”, and the third proposition truly follows from the others. 
What I am saying is that the actual mental process in the case nar- 
rated would be as just described. Part of the detail may fade out or 
fall into shadow, but no third and new proposition is required. You 
may say that with part of the detail (“his first penitent”) forgotten for 
the moment it is a new proposition. In that case I need only add that 
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that proposition or thought is not generated by the previous thoughts 
(psychologically speaking) but is a part of them left over, because 
attention concentrates on that part. 

Suppose however it had been a case where the mind firmly believed 
a certain generalisation, then encountered an instance that fell under 
it and applied the generalisation accordingly. Here also there is an 
absolutely typical implication in the deductive sense. And yet, if it 
is psychology we are considering, that is, how the mind passes from 
one idea to another, we have to say that what leads one to apply 
the generalisation to the instance is what is commonly called the 
association of ideas. Conjoining in mind the thought of the class in 
question with the thought of the attribute in question leads one to 
conjoin the instance with the attribute. The logical implication is 
there, but it is not the logical implication that actually carries the 
mind from the one thought to the other. And the mind need not be 
so carried unless it is sufficiently interested, remembers well, and is 
not diverted to other objects of attention. 

Thus far I have been speaking of processes of spontaneous and 
progressive thought, lending themselves to outward expression by 
the verbal or other symbolic forms of premise and deductive con- 
clusion. But there is another case to be considered, where we are 
engaged in logical study, contemplating propositions already given 
-and their relation of meaning to each other. Here we may note a 
relation of implication and thenceforward respect its truth and think 
accordingly. In this case does logical compulsion govern and shape 
our subsequent thought? How in the human mind is the thing done? 
Each term calls up its meaning by association, and the comparison 
of these meanings takes place like the comparison of any other 
pair of facts whose relation we are led to note. Though not a case 
of the comparison of objects it is a case of comparison. In conform- 
ing our thought subsequently to this perception we are proceeding 
no otherwise than, for example, a person remembering the disposition 
of things in a place he has seen, and planning for work to be done 
there; he is recalling the relations involved and proceeding with due 
regard to them. Here is the recognised fact: we perceive an impli- 
cation and our perception as a psychological fact often governs the 
thought that follows and thus is a cause or part of a cause. The per- 
ception affects further thought through memory, association, attention, 
interest, desire. The forces are psychological, not logical. Logic is not 
a propulsive force in the mind, or anywhere else; it is not a force at 
all. It would make a great change in psychology if we decided that 
the stream of thought was carried forward, even in part, by relations 
of deductive logic instead of such factors as those mentioned. 

We are creatures equipped with psychological “mechanisms” that 
enable us to follow up logical relations and other relations, and thus 
to act and live. When we think of the rooms in a familiar house they 
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are not held together in the mind in their right relations by the 
cohesions of a frame structure, but by the association of ideas. Just 
so when we think of logical relations and follow them up cor- 
rectly this is not effected by means of logical proprieties but by the 
association of ideas. 

And we must learn to do so. A conclusion may follow in logic and 
yet not follow in the mind’s actual thought. The word “follow” in 
the two cases has different meanings. In the one it means “is to be 
inferred,” in the other it means “comes in fact immediately after” 
—in the same mind. The logical necessity of the former is absolute. 
The logical necessity of the latter does not exist. 

It is one thing to say that a thought perceives that one proposi- 
tion follows from others, and another thing to say that a thought as 
a psychic event logically necessitates another psychic event as its 
sequel. Premises may imply'a conclusion but they do not imply that 
we shall reach it. They say nothing about that. Our minds may stray 
off into fallacy or into another subject. It is one thing for a thought 
to perceive an implication and another for a thought to exert an 
implication. The latter seems to me, I must candidly say, a fairy-tale; 
an implication is not a thing that can be exerted, 

A cause is always an event, a group of conditions occurring in 
time. An implication is not an event, hence it cannot be a cause. Nor 
even past of a cause. 


VI 


I have been taking Hume’s analysis on one side only, namely, as 
it concerns the nature of causation. But, as we all know, it has 
another side, namely its logical bearing upon reasoning from ex- 
perience. He is not sceptical about the nature of causation, but 
he is sceptical about reasoning from experience; here we come to 
what he calls in an oddly tautological phrase his “sceptical doubts”. 
He doubts or, morely properly speaking, he denies, the validity of in- 
ference from experience, Here he was governed by the traditional 
modes of thought of his time—which are the traditional modes of 
thought of our time as well; he took deduction as the standard of 
rational inference.1* Taking his stand upon deduction, he turns upon 
empirical inference and applies the deductive standard to it. It does 
not meet this standard, so he pronounces it logically invalid, irrational. 
Our reasoning from experience, according to him, can be psycho- 
logically explained but not rationally justified. This result may nat- 
urally provoke a wry smile. The whole of natural science and the whole 
of practical life are denied rational warrant. Is there really nothing 


“In our time even those who break away from these standards continue 
for the most part to do them the homage of identifying them with reason, 
and are content to reserve the term “rationalist” for their philosophic 
enemies. 
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they can say for themselves? Poor science! Poor life! 

But now suppose we turn upon deduction, and scrutinise its pre- 
tensions precisely as he did those of empirical thought. Suppose we 
ask, what does it lie in the nature of deduction to prove? What 
can it do? When we ask this question we see, in relation to science and 
life, a deficiency at its very root. Deduction, pure deduction, never 
yields any fact; it shows us only the implication of propositions. If 
we arrive at facts in our conclusion we have at some point assumed 
facts, or learned of them by processes not deductive. Deduction takes 
its start from propositions and cannot supply the basic propositions. 
They must come from some other source. 

Therefore Hume, in pronouncing induction irrational, was judging 
by a false standard, one which had no relevance to evidence for fact. 
His criticism of empirical inference was that it never rationally 
yields fact. Now we are seeing that mere deduction never does so. If 
we are looking for the evidence of a thing deduction always refers 
us to the propositions with which it set out, and we still have the 
whole question before us, How were they proved to be true? How 
was the element of fact introduced into our reasoning? So that if 
empirical inference fails to prove fact, as he thinks, he would have 
had to admit that deduction fails to prove it quite as lamentably. 

If Hume had only applied to empirical reasoning the same method, 
not sceptical but analytical, that he applied to cause and effect! If he 
had only analyzed what me mean by evidence! 

The ground for regarding as rational the evidence for fact found in 
experience is this: it is what we mean by rational evidence; it is what 
we mean by evidence for fact; there is no other evidence for fact; 
if it were not for the evidence of experience we should never have 
formed the idea of evidence for fact at all; no other is even conceiv- 
able. It is an elementary, an ultimate, category of thought. We cannot 
say that something is not evidence if it is what the word evidence 
means. We cannot say it is poor evidence if it is itself the standard of 
evidence. Hume was looking for his spectacles when they were on 
his nose. 

When we speak of good evidence we mean simply evidence, that 
which is really such. When we speak of bad evidence we mean that 
which pretends to be such when it is not. 

In the sphere of logical philosophy, Hume dismissed empirical in- 
telligence on a complaint lodged by deduction. We have to reverse 
this action, reinstate empirical intelligence, and dismiss deduction (a 
trusty and mighty agent in its own place) from the office of sup- 
plying us with new fact. The stone that the builder rejected becomes 
the headstone of the corner. 

DicKINSON S. MILLER 


Boston, Mass. 
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METALYPSIS AND PARADOX IN THE CONCEPT 
OF METALANGUAGE 


The theory that there are levels of language, as anticipated by 
Russell and explicitly developed by Carnap and Tarski, asserts that 
every language has a structure about which nothing can be said in the 
language possessing that structure, but that another language may be 
constructed in which propositions may be asserted about the structure 
of the given language. This process is theoretically subject to infinite 
regression so that the language may be constructed to describe the 
structure of this second language. In this way an infinite hierarchy 
of languages is assumed constructible and the languages of this 
hierarchy may be so ordered that each language in the series may 
describe the structure of another language and may have its own 
structure describable by still another language. A language whose 
structure is the topic of discussion is referred to as the “object 
language” and language describing its structure as the “metalanguage”’. 
If a language with a given structure is taken as a reference point in 
the hierarchy, the language describing that structure is referred to as 
its metalanguage, the language describing the structure of the meta- 
language as the meta-metalanguage, and so forth in serial regression. 
It is the object of this paper to point out certain difficulties in this 
concept of levels of language. 

Consider that it is in the realm of logical possibility that a hierarchy 
of languages, each possessing a different structure, is constructible. 
Now consider the universe of discourse in which we assert proposi- 
tions either about anyone of the structures or common elements, if 
any, characteristic of all these structures, The language which is 
appropriate for this universe of discourse we shall call the alpha- 
language. That such a language is theoretically constructible may be 
seen from the following considerations. Any number, n, of languages 
of the hierarchy of languages may be constructed. The theory of levels 
of language tells us that propositions may be asserted in regard to 
the structure of n-1 of these, the structure of the nth metalanguage 
always being indescribable. But the intellectual operation of exhibiting 
the class of structures, each corresponding to one and only one lan- 
guage in the hierarchy, may be performed and the intellectual opera- 
tion of either (1) making assertions about each of these structures or 
(2) making assertions about elements common to all of these struc- 
tures, may also be performed. That is to say, these structures are the 
“objects” of discourse and there is nothing logically repugnant in 
asserting that there are no classes of “objects”, including “intellectual 
objects” about which significant assertions cannot be made by analysis 
and scientific method. It therefore follows that such a performance 
is analytically possible only within the alpha-language. But the alpha- 
language has a structure of its own and by assumption or definition 
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the alpha-language has the virtue of being able to assert propositions 
about that which is common to all language structures. Consequently, 
the alpha-language is one which not only propositionally describes 
the structure of all metalanguage, but also describes its own struc- 
ture. There is thus theoretically constructible a language which can 
assert propositions about the structure of all languages and which 
therefore appears to supplement the concept of metalanguage with its 
intrinsic limitations as just described. 

In technical, philosophic discussions of the concept of metalanguage 
there is ever-present a hitherto uncatalogued fallacy which we may 
designate as the fallacy of inter-lingual metalypsis. Thus if the con- 
cept of metalanguage is a logical necessity, every discussion of any 
object language assumes that the discussion proceeds only on the 
level of its corresponding metalanguage about whose structure noth- 
ing can be said. But the narrow, constricting intellectual enterprise 
within which this kind of discussion could appropriately take place 
is rarely satisfied, the writer unintentionally slipping from one lan- 
guage to another in the course of the discussion. The only way in 
which such metalypsis could be avoided as a practical, logical con- 
sideration would be for writers to exhibit the structure of an un- 
defined language, state its relevant semantic or syntactical rules 
without invoking the structural properties of its own intended object 
language or its own proper metalanguage, and then proceed to discuss 
the structure of its object language within the linguistic and exten- 
sively undefined metalanguage whose structure has been exhibited. 
Apart from the intellectual difficulty of such a proceeding it can 
clearly be seen that much of what would be said would probably 
turn out to be unintelligible, for I doubt that anything may be said 
about an object language without invoking structural considerations 
which belong to languages other than its own proper metalanguage 
in the hierarchy of languages. It seems to me that intelligible discus- 
sion of this nature proceeds only within the framework of the alpha- 
language which we tacitly assume and the alpha-language acts as the 
proper mediator for transferring the focus of attention and the locus 
of meaning from one to another of the levels of language, by virtue of 
its property of being able to assert propositions about linguistic struc- 
ture in general. This capacity, however, to slip legitimately from one 
level to another may be exercised sometimes with, sometimes without, 
the use of a definitely selected special structure of one or more other 
languages in the hierarchy. 

It appears that if this argument is sound no statements about 
language-structure in general can be made except in the alpha-lan- 
guage. The alternative to this is to assert the existence theorem that 
(1) the structure of any object language can be described by its 
proper metalanguage and (2) the structure of the nth metalanguage 
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is describable by means of two or more languages of lower order. 
Apart from the fact that (2) appears to contradict the very concept 
of levels of languages, this theorem, if proved, it seems to me, would 
involve the use of the alpha-language itself, which, as I have already 
stated, would have the unique property of being able to assert proposi- 
tions about either (1) any language structure or (2) the elements 
common to all language structures. 

As a matter of chronological and historical observation, logicians 
appear to achieve intersubjectivity in logical discourse even though 
the operational necessities of the concept of levels of language are not 
fulfilled. These necessities are tantamount to asserting that inter- 
subjectivity is impossible in the enterprise conducted by modern 
logicians unless the structure of a metalanguage be first exhibited and 
undiscussed and unless the discussion following such exihibition be 
confined to the structure and property of languages of lower order 
than the one exhibited. Since neither the development of logic as an 
historical phenomenon nor the development of the logical sophistica- 
tion of logicians as an ontogenetic phenomenon, has proceeded in 
this fashion, apparently intersubjective understanding among logicians 
when discussing language-structure, has been obtained in spite of the 
covert mandate implied in the concept of levels of language. The fact 
that such understanding has been obtained suggests that the enter- 
prise of logic has been in part unconsciously conducted within the 
alpha-language and that what has been left undone is to render the 
structure and properties of such a language explicit so that it may 
become the common property of logicians, to be used with full aware- 
ness of its possibilities and its purposes. Some logicians may argue 
that, precisely because the logical enterprise has not historically been 
conducted under the mandate of the levels of language concept, 
there is so much confusion, difficulty and paradox in the more rarefied 
areas of modern logic. This, if admitted, would constitute a fortiori 
evidence of the need for an explicit alpha-language in which the 
analysis of language-structure and the ontological and epistemological 
necessities of cognition become clear. 

The notion of the possible existence and constructibility of an 
alpha-language is not in contradiction with the notion of levels of 
language. It is supplementary to it. In discussing language structure 
and levels of language we have here something akin to the theory of 
types. If logic is concerned with the invariant relations of existence, 
including cognitive existence, we would have to recognize as an onto- 
logical necessity that we must make a choice between constructing, 
on the one hand, a closed, logical system, which is at least possible, 
if an alpha-language be constructed and, on the other, becoming par- 
ties to the development of a logic which is ramified in nature, with 
some branches or notions of the discipline being indescribable or inde- 
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finable. This latter condition is a necessity of the concept of meta- 
language which declares that there is a class (or order) of languages 
in which there must always be one whose structure is indescribable 
and therefore unintelligible. Adherence to the concept of metalan- 
guage, no matter how technically treated, results in paradox and 
unavoidable metalypsis. Paradox may be lessened and metalypsis 
genuinely escapable if logicians bend their efforts to constructing the 
alpha-language. Such a language by being reflexive may also eliminate 
much of the logical complexity which arises from the logician’s ex- 
tremely self-conscious awareness of what he is doing all the time, 
with the result that in order to avoid contradiction he is constantly 
forced to construct ad hoc principles and concepts, ad infinitem. An 
alpha-language would in a sense be the Occam’s razor to modern 
logic, itself. 
Henry WINTHROP 

3085 BricnuTon, 13TH St., BrookLtyn 


























REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Dream of Descartes, together with other Essays. By JACQUES 
Maritain, Translated by MaBeLte L. Anpison. New York, The 
Philosophical Library Inc., 1944. Pp. 220. 


For M. Maritain, Descartes is the evil genius of philosophy. Inten- 
tionally or not, he opened a Pandora’s box of ills, which have not 
only been flying about busily ever since, but have been multiplying 
themselves incontinently. The first step in Descartes’ philosophy, which 
is also the first step of modern philosophy, was a mistake; for if 
thought begins within itself it will never get out. He split human 
nature in two in a fashion that made the reunion of the parts impos- 
sible. He belittled the life of feeling. He left no room for faith. He 
exalted a shallow clarity to the disparagement of that cloudier pro- 
fundity that gropes around the roots of things. He inaugurated the 
idolatry of science. He made the problems of freedom and of 
teleology insoluble if not meaningless. Worst of all, he fathered the 
great illusion that reason was sufficient unto itself, that it was the 
court of supreme appeal, that it was competent to solve all problems, 
even the problem of human happiness. “Cartesianism”, says M. Mari- 
tain in the final sentence of his book, “has been the French sin in 
modern history”, 

Why this determined and unsparing indictment? One would have 
thought rationalism a venial enough sin in any philosopher, let alone 
a Frenchman. But when one recalls that M. Maritain is an enthusi- 
astic Thomist, a devoted son of the Roman Church, and French am- 
bassador to the Holy See. He recognizes in the rise and influence of 
rationalism in Europe the most potent agent in the disintegration of 
the Church’s power. And he recognizes in Descartes the progenitor 
of that rationalism. That, I think, tells the story. 

In such a court, Descartes’ case is prejudged; one can see in the 
opening statements that he has no chance. But it would be a mistake to 
_ set down the court as therefore lacking in any sort of jurisdiction, for 
there speaks through M. Maritain’s grave pronouncement of sentence, 
a whole venerable ethics and theology. Many of the things for which 
he stands, which form the real basis for his indictment of Descartes, 
are things of such inestimable value that one would almost rather be 
wrong with him than be right with some of his recent and glib critics. 
He is deeply concerned for the spiritual life of man, and for the main- 
tenance of a great tradition of austere and unworldly living. For him 
morality runs up into religion; to cut off its religious outlook and 
sanctions is to cut its vital nerve; there is no possible substitute for 
faith. “To delude ourselves with the thought that the idealistic ruminat- 
ing of physics and mathematics is enough to force the gates of the 
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kingdom of God, to introduce man to wisdom and to goodness, to 
transform him into a fire of love burning for all eternity, is psycho- 
logical childishness and metaphysical humbug. .. . Rationalism is the 
death of spirituality.” 

Now if this is true, the case against Descartes is a weighty one, 
for the kind of rationalism that would make moral insight invalid 
is bound to be a spurious rationalism. But I can find no good evidence 
in this book for thinking that rationalism does entail this ruinous 
consequenc?; and any of us can name persons who combined the 
rationalist temper with the noblest kind of moral idealism. Further- 
more, is the alternative that M. Maritain offers us itself morally 
unexceptionable? What is offered is a faith which, in some manner 
that remains obscure to me, is able to make more clear and certain 
by its own light the clearest and most certain principles of natural 
knowledge. It is a faith, that on occasion, glories in believing without 
seeing. To put it bluntly, it is a faith that, when reason breaks down, 
is able to close its eyes, open its mouth, and swallows at one great 
trusting gulp doctrines that to the ordinary critical mind seem like 
stark incredibilities. If the rationalist is to comment on this recom- 
mendation, his best course is not to fall back on his rationalist argu- 
ments; M. Maritain knows them and is proof against them. The 
really effective course is to take that very moral ground which appears 
to M. Maritain so solid, and to insist that reason too has its rectitude. 
There is, after all, such a thing as intellectual conscience; nor does 
the rationalist feel justified in playing fast and loose with that con- 
science, even in the interests of the spiritual life. 


BrAND BLANSHARD 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


Art, the Critics, and You. By Curt J. Ducasse. New York, N.Y., 

Oskar Piest, 1944. Pp. 170. 

The present little volume, successor and adaptation of the author’s 
more technical Philosophy of Art (1929), is a “declaration of inde- 
pendence in matters of taste in art” and is dedicated to “those persons 
who too easily allow themselves to feel slightly ashamed of being 
‘only’ amateurs of the arts” (10). This championship of the general 
consumer is not only the initial orientation of the book but expresses 
itself in some of the main topics considered and distinctions drawn. 
For example, Chapter VI, here entitled “What Art Can Do For You”, 
appeared earlier in slightly different form in The American Scholar 
under the title “Are the Humanities Worth Their Keep?” It is a plea 
for the importance of “pathetic education”, that is, discipline of the 
feelings, to counterbalance the value-indifferent science which is now 
queen of the curriculum. 
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Besides emphasizing this broad humanistic use of the arts, the 
author does at least two other things. (1) He furnishes a set of clear 
and distinct definitions of basic aesthetic activities and concerns, put- 
ting in neat form, as in his earlier writing, his general position on 
such matters. He conceives aesthetics as the attempt to define well 
the terms used in appraisal of art—beautiful, ugly, sublime, etc. 
Aesthetics is also that “inclusive perspective” within which the essen- 
tial activities concerned with art become determinate (creation, criti- 
cism, appreciation). Art he takes to be the language conveying feel- 
ing; beauty, the capacity of things to give pleasure in contemplation; 
aesthetic contemplation, the “savoring” or “ ‘listening’ for the feeling 
impact—for the emotional reverberations—of the object attended to” 
(73); criticism, not dictation of norms, but experienced suggestion of 
them and detailed relevant explanation of works of art. 

(2) A third aspect of the book is the witty application of the author’s 
philosophy to the cosmetic art. Although his tongue is doubtless some- 
times in cheek when he fancies “blue or gold finger nails, matching 
cheek, ears, wig, and gown”, there is a pleasant shimmering of light 
and serious not only here but throughout the book in the pun on 
“reflection”. The lady looks into the mirror to guage her distance 
from her personal physical ideal; the philosopher similarly scrutinizes 
his soul’s reflection to guage his distance from a more inclusive ideal. 

The suggestive ambiguity of this penetrating pun seems to the 
reviewer a parable of a wavering sense in the book itself. The author 
makes a first impression of fixing logical distinctions firmly. But the 
tidied terms begin to flow with a looser meaning and the hard edges 
to soften as the empiricist-author causes the complex intermingled 
facts to interplay with the distinctions. 

One illustration must suffice. Mr. Ducasse differentiates knowledge 
from feeling with respect to art. He writes: “I insist . .. that the 
discipline which fits one for intellectual enjoyment not only does not 
automatically develop one’s capacity for aesthetic appreciation, but 
rather tends to inhibit and displace it” (110). Here Mr. Ducasse is 
indeed rendering service to a “truly cultured and liberal outlook” 
by denying any “automatic” enhancement of appreciation through 
factual knowledge. Familiarity with biographies, dates, influences, art- 
engineering processes, social backgrounds may and not infrequently 
does remain outside delectation. We have all had our sensibilities 
temporarily dulled, as has Mr. Ducasse, by the “talk and talk and 
talk” of learned and esoteric critics. But Mr, Ducasse is careful, and 
rightly so, to use such terms as “automatically” and “necessarily”. 
For as there is no “necessary” or “automatic” connection between 
erudition and enjoyment, so there is no “necessary” or “automatic” 
divorce. A mechanical connection may be absent when a usual con- 
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nection is present. Now Mr. Ducasse himself points out the kind of 
knowledge that tends to enter and augment enjoyment when he 
writes: 


The great difference between the judgments of goodness and badness 
passed by a trained critic and those passed by the ordinary, unsophisti- 
cated consumer of art is that the critic traces his evaluation of the 
object he is judging to the specific features that make it for him pre- 
dominately pleasing or displeasing ; whereas the unsophisticated amateur 
of art is pleased or displeased by the given object without knowing 
which, in particular, are the features that cause the pleasure or dis- 
pleasure he finds in it. That ts, the ordinary amateur’s judgment of value 
is wholesale, unanalytical ; that of the critic, detailed, analytical (117, 118). 


But surely the acquisition of the knowledge of styles often aids in 
the passage from unsophisticated amateurship to sophisticated. What 
the author does to the relationship between knowledge and apprecia- 
tion he tends to do with other relationships, particularly that between 
art and beauty. His mirror, it would seem, must reflect for his 
scrutiny, some other (perhaps better) image than that of consistency. 


KATHARINE E. GILpert 
Duke UNIVERSITY 


American Freethought, 1860-1914. By StpNey Warren. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 257. 


We owe to the graduate school of Columbia University a long and 
continuing series of doctoral dissertations detailing various areas of 
the background against which the major achievements of American 
philosophy have yet to be interpreted. Merle Curti, in his Growth of 
American Thought, has recently provided a synthesis of the back- 
ground, absorbing the major achievements into it so skilfully that 
they take on its protective coloring and lose all distinction. 

While awaiting better use, such studies as the present and its com- 
panion piece, Albert Post’s Popular Freethought in America, 1825- 
1850, have a modest interim interest on their own account. These two 
suggest a query which they do not quite answer. If freethought is 
thought untrammeled by dogma, the freest is that which ignores 
dogma except as matter for investigation like any other, and pure or 
positive science and philosophy are freethinking par excellence. Why 
then are histories of freethought preoccupied with the reverse dog- 
matism for which the dogmas of religion exert a fascination as irre- 
sistible as that which moves their defenders? A fascination, moreover, 
which keeps the attackers from seeing that assaulting dogmas on the 
plane of reason is charging at shadows; that the substance of religion 
is elsewhere, in the church as a corporate institution, and only there 
can body blows be dealt, Thought which fails to see that is con- 
strained, not free. 

If the present volume does not appreciably deepen our insight, it 1s 
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a sober and well-documented review of militant antireligious leaders, 
journals and organizations within the limits of its title. Since religion 
was not disabled nor the advance of science hastened by all this rear- 
guard shadowboxing, “an index to futility” would be an appropriate 
subtitle. Except, perhaps, for the popularization of science that was an 
incidental feature of some of the movements in question. 

M. H. Fiscu 


Army Mepicat LIBRARY 


Science and Criticsm. The Humanistic Tradition in Contemporary 
Thought. By Hersert J. Mutter. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1943. Pp. xiv, 303. 

In an intelligent and painstaking attempt to “clarify and relate the 
meanings in science and literature” (40) Mr. Muller has brought 
strength and persuasion to the cause of scientific humanism. His 
premises are broadly empirical, pragmatic, naturalistic. He is an- 
thropocentric to the extent of frankly asserting that man is the creator 
of his science, his religion, and his literature: he is realistic to the 
extent of recognizing that man is confronted by and part of nature. 
The position of the humanist is difficult to define. It “has been sym- 
bolized by such names as Chaucer, Erasmus, Rabelais, and Montaigne, 
and in more recent times by Matthew Arnold, William James, Thomas 
Mann” (13). Its political faith is in democracy. 

The problem which provoked this study is that of the literary critic 
in the contemporary world. The main part therefore develops the 
implications of modern science. Separate chapters are devoted to 
physics, biology, psychology, and the social sciences. At the outset 
Professor Muller recognizes the humanism that is an essential part of 
science: “science is first of all the creation of scientists” (66). This 
relativism is tempered by obvious respect. “Science provides the most 
certain knowledge, the most certain means of generating more know- 
ledge, the most certain means of manipulating this knowledge to con- 
trol the natural world” (75). The chapter on the philosophy of modern 
physics is strongest because the contribution of modern physics is 
fundamental. The advent of functionalism in place of materialism and 
of relativism in place of absolutism are as important to literary 
critics as to other non-scientists and Professor Muller deals wisely 
with their broadest implications. “Physicists have revolutionized 
thought by the simple surgical operation of cutting the article ‘the’ 
out of all key statements” (90). 

Chapters on biology, psychology, and the social sciences are less 
illuminating, probably because these sciences are younger and hence 
still subject to confusion. The organismic view has helped us to cut 
many of the ancient Gordian knots, but “the greatest generalization 
in biology . . . remains the theory of evolution” (110). The author 
finds in biology “the logical place to begin any study of values” (119) 
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and in evolution “the ultimate authority for our values” (122), Par- 
ticularly telling are attacks on Burrows’ “scientific Buchmanism” 
(129) and Bergson’s “dangerous reaction against reason” (249). 
Though the works of Freud and Koehler are “obviously rich in impli- 
cations for literary criticism” (164), “. . . certainly psychologists 
have as yet made no discovery that calls for a revolution in the crea- 
tion or the criticism of literature” (169). Sociology remains a field 
of clashing opinions without verified theories or exact measurements, 
yet “there can be no thorough understanding of literature without 
reference to social action, no comprehensive evaluation of it without 
reference to social ends” (184). By way of illustration Marx and 
Pareto are discussed at length. Even the artist lives in society and is 
influenced by it. 

Professor Muller is a thorough scholar and a writer of refreshing 
ability. In his treatment of philosophers there is much worth arguing 
about, which is praise of both author and book. This reader, for ex- 
ample, would quarrel with his dismissal of Kant’s contribution as 
“metaphysical nonsense” (93). It might be said, to the contrary, that 
Kant laid the foundation for modern humanism, scientific or any other. 
Professor Muller’s emphasis on scientific humanism is not the logical 
outcome of his anthropocentricism. Science has fostered its share of 
inhumanities. Far too much credit is given naturalism and prag- 
matism for enlightened contemporary thought, far too little to idealism 
and its denial to science of a central and domineering position. Never- 
theless the Guggenheim Foundation can place this volume on its shelf 
of accomplishments with genuine satisfaction. 


Rocer W. HotmMeEs 
Mr. Horyoxe 


Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. 
Volume XIX: Philosophy in Post-War Reconstruction. Nineteenth 
Annual Meeting, December 29 and 30, 1943. Washington, D.C., The 
Catholic University of America, 1944. Pp. 200. 


The papers of this volume deal chiefly with general philosophic bases 
of post-war reconstruction such as peace, man’s nature, the Christian 
concept of law, education and so forth. Two enter on more specific 
issues—moral problems of a victorious army of occupation, and inter- 
national cooperation in philosophy. Reports of round table discussions 
occupy a third of the volume, and there is a supplementary check-list 
of publications of interest in neoscholastic jurisprudence. 

The general approach taken in most of the papers is that post-war 
problems can be solved only by a fundamental emphasis on the re- 
ligious as against the secular. There are attacks on “the bankrupt 
emotionalism of Kant”, the “bankruptcy of pragmatism”, the “posi- 
tivistic worship of science”, “pagan imperialism and totalitarian na- 
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tionalism”, and the “corruptive principles of naturalism” and there is 
warning of the “uselessness of any planning for the futt :¢ that fails 
to take account of the divine direction of human activity” (60). There 
is no serious reckoning with these opposed philosoph es; the evils 
of the contemporary scene are simply laid at their door. 

In the light of this general thesis it is interesting to find . \cluded 
in the proceedings a paper by Professor Ralph Barton Perry explicit- 
ly challenging the whole approach. Professor Perry, whose recent 
writings and communications to the press have shown him extremely 
sensitive to the needs of broad unity in the domain of thought as well 
as action, calls for a partnership between Catholicism and liberalism, 
and by implication an extension of this partnership to all men of good 
will. The essence of this proposal (backed by considerable analysis 
of political thinkers) is that different groups “distinguish between 
their social creed founded on good will, and the dogmas which they 
reserve for their own orthodox adherents” (86), that the moral ideal 
of harmonious human happiness remain the goal of cooperative action 
as having meaning and appeal independent of any specific ontological 
premises (the latter being matters of persuasion and voluntary ad- 
herence), that distortions, wholesale recriminations and rejections be 
replaced by an attempt at mutual understanding. 

Professor Perry’s forthright statement of the problem should con- 
stitute a significant contribution to national unity, in view of the fact 
that anti-Catholicism, like anti-Semitism, anti-Negro prejudice, or 
anti-Communism, is one of the sources of dissension to-day. The exhi- 
bition of common ground can aid likewise in persuading Catholic 
philosophers to abandon their traditional reluctance to cooperation in 
social philosophy on any grounds short of their own special premises. 
Professor Perry’s proposal clearly recognizes the practical importance 
of cooperation in social theory. It is guided by the fear that in the 
competition of various philosophies to be the sole exclusive basis of 
democracy none of them will win, while democracy will lose. It is 
interesting, in the present volume itself, to note that in the round 
table discussion on legal education Catholicism finds itself fighting 
the counter-assumption that pragmatism alone is the basic philosophy 
of democracy (150-157). 


ABRAHAM EDEL 
CoLLEecE oF THE City oF NEw York 


The Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith. Papers from the Confer- 
ence on The Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith, New York City, 
May 1944. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1944. Pp. xii, 92. 

The writers of this symposium make a common protest and share, 
to some extent, a common purpose. The object of their protest is the 
tendency toward authoritarian reaction which is growing in many 
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quarters. Singled out for special attack is the Roman Catholic effort 
to reestablish the supremacy of the church. 

Horace Kallen warns against the “spiritual fascism” of Catholic 
spokesmen. Max Otto shows that supernaturalist religion inevitably 
entails moral and political authoritarianism. Brand Blanshard, in the 
most outspoken attack upon Roman Catholic reaction, declares that 
one cannot be loyal at once to theological and to human values. All 
score Catholic intolerance, its tacit and often avowed support of 
fascist regimes, and its claim to a politically privileged position because 
of its possession of revealed truth. 

Another theme is the moral responsibility of science. On the whole, 
these writers are unwilling to accept the view that scientific method is 
unconcerned with moral values, or that it must be supplemented with 
values and motives lying outside its own proper field. They insist that 
freedom of inquiry is itself a moral pursuit, and that there is a natural 
affinity between scientific and democratic approaches. Thus Sir Rich- 
ard Gregory speaks of science as “international ethics”, and Henry 
Margenau holds that “no wars would be fought if the scientific atti- 
tude were to prevail generally”. 

The basic issue raised here is that concerning religion. There is 
general agreement that it is impossible, and undesirable, to return to 
any status quo ante of religious authority. As Herbert Schneider 
writes, in his incisive essay, the alternative to yesterday's complacent 
liberalism “is not a less liberal religion, but free religion”. Not all 
the writers would give religion as much room as Schneider. Those 


who do not, like Kallen and Otto, profess to find quasi-religious values 


in science and democracy, as the use of the words “spirit” and “faith” 
in this connection testify. The issue of the competence of scientific 
method to lead us into all truth remains unresolved; and the issue of 
the all-sufficient motivation of democratic humanism in the search 
for the good life, apart from that of Jewish-Christian faith, is left 
unsettled. The writers affirm their allegiance to the humanistic per- 
suasion, make common cause against untruth and tyranny, and leave 
the matter there. 
Rocer HAZELTON 

ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Medievalia et Humanistica, Fasciculus secundus. Boulder, Colorado, 

University of Colorado, 1944. Pp. 111. 

This second issue of a new “American Journal for the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance” offers variety both in- range of time and in 
interests of study. Floyd Seyward Lear, in.“The Public Law of the 
Ripuarian, Alamannic, and Bavarian Codes”, examines the develop- 
ment of Germanic public law as illustrated in these codes, in relation 
both to Roman and ecclesiastical influences and to the effect of the 
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increase of ducal and royal authority. M. L. W. Laistner, in “A Frag- 
ment from an Insular Manuscript of Isidore”, demonstrates the need 
for a new edition of De natura rerum based on all the early manu- 
scripts. Irene Samuel traces the legend of Semiramis in the Middle 
Ages, showing how her reputation evolved from that of conqueror 
and builder to that of the epitome of lussuria, and how she was 
rehabilitated in the Renaissance. Josiah Cox Russell shows that Rich- 
ard of Bardney’s usually discredited verse life (1503) of Robert 
Grosseteste rests on a slender but solid core of valuable factual in- 
formation. S. H. Thomson, Managing Editor of the journal, in an 
extensive “Note on the Works of Magister Adam de Bocfeld 
(Bochermefort)”, lists 31 manuscripts previously unnoticed, gives 
further reasons for identifying the two forms of the commentator’s 
name, discusses the canon, and gives a list of incipits intended espe- 
cially to aid in the future identification of further manuscripts of 
Adam’s works. Felix Gilbert, in “Sir John Fortescue’s dominium 
regale et politicum’”, explains the borrowing of the term from St. 
Augustine and its eventual adaptation to stand for a new and different 
concept. Writing on “The Inscription in Federigo da Montefeltro’s 
Studio in the Metropolitan Museum”, Hans Nachod gives reasons for 
attributing the distichs to Federigo’s librarian, Federigo Veterano. 
Finally, in “A Fifteenth-Century Bluestocking”, Dorothy M. Robathan 
notes how Isotta Nogarola of Verona acquired manuscripts of classical 
authors, read and digested their works, and made intelligent use of 
classical material in her letters. Medievalia et Humanistica is a valu- 
able and welcome journal and deserves the active support of all 
Medieval and Renaissance scholars. 


Rosert A. Pratt 
Queens COLLEGE 


Giles of Rome: Errores Philosophorum. Critical Text with Notes and 
Introduction. Edited by JosepH Koc. English Translation by 
Joun O. Riepi. Marquette, Wisconsin, Marquette University Press, 
1944. Pp. vi; lix, 69. 

This: text was first edited in a modern edition by C. Mandonnet,* 
but Professor Koch has shown that Mandonnet’s edition contains 
important errors, and that, as against Mandonnet, the text must be 
attributed to Giles of Rome. In the present edition. Koch has estab- 
lished a critical text, correctly assigned its authorship, obtained the 
approximate date of writing (1268-1274), and finally, has identified 
the sources which Giles used in his critique of Aristotle and his 
Islamic and Jewish followers. Professor Koch was to have added a 
discussion of Giles’ own philosophy, Due doubtless to war conditions, 
this did not arrive in the United States in time for publication. 


* Siger de Brabant et L’ Averroisme latin, 2nd Ed. T. II, Louvain, 1908. 
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Koch has shown that Giles’ sources for Aristotle and his followers 
were Latin translations, and that his quotations from the Latin and 
Greek Fathers were probably taken from secondary sources. 

The “Errores Philosophorum” is a very important document of the 
intellectual history of medieval Europe. Many of the “errors” pointed 
out by Giles occur prominently in the condemnation of Averroism? 
by the Bishop of Paris in 1277. This condemnation was the termination 
of a long struggle of Christian philosophers and theologians to recon- 
cile Aristotelian science and Christian faith. It exercized a decisive 
influence upon the subsequent development of philosophy and theology 
in the 14th century.® 

It is Giles’ intention to defend the Christian Faith against the 
current philosophical opinions inconsistent with it. Accordingly, he 
begins with Aristotle and attempts to show that almost all the errors 
in the peripatetic system spring from the false doctrine that nothing 
new can come into being save by a preceding motion. He especially 
notes (8, 9) that Aristotle maintained that God could not make an 
accident without its proper substratum. This view is obviously incon- 
sistent with the doctrine of the Eucharist. After having set forth all 
these errors, Giles attempts to refute the mistaken principle from 
which they arose (14, 15). 

The opinions of Averroes,* that God does not know particulars and 
hence that there is no special providence, that there is but one active 
intellect in all men and hence no individual immortality, and the 
opinions of Avicenna, that the emanations from God must arise one 
at a time, that things occur by necessity, are among the important 
doctrines discussed and refuted. 

Giles’ refutation of Al Gazali are not even of historical importance 
to us except insofar as they reveal how mistaken medieval Christian 
thinkers were about Al Gazali’s true philosophy. The true doctrines of 
that philosopher were contained in a book unknown to 13th century 
thinkers. But his observations on Al-Kindi will interest students of 
Leibniz because Al-Kindi maintained that each individual is a micro- 
cosm which so mirrors the universe that if we knew everything about 
one individual in the world we would have complete knowledge of the 
universe. Maimonides fairs somewhat better than the others, and 
Giles used his methods in his own critique of Aristotle. But 
Maimonides’ views about the Trinity, prophecy, and providence are 
sternly rejected. 


* Later called the Articles of Paris. P 

*Cf. L. Baudry, Le Tractatus de Principiis Theologiae. Paris, 1936, 
pp. 18-43; J. R. Weinberg, Journal of the History of Ideas, April, 1942, 
Pp. 220-227. ! 

*].e. as these opinions were understood by medieval Christian theologians. 
Contrast Max Harten, Die Philosophie des Islam, Miinchen, 1924, pp. 349, 
341. 
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Altogether, the “Errores” merits careful study by students of 
medieval philosophy. This critical edition with its explanatory notes 
and Mr. Riedl’s translation provide the reader with all the informa- 
tion he needs for understanding the work. It is a model of scholarship. 


Jutius R. WEINBERG 
University oF CINCINNATI 


A Preface to Logic. By Morris R. Conen. New York, Henry Holt 

and Company, 1944. Pp. xiv, 210. 

This book is really a collection of essays, about half of which have 
been published before as articles in learned magazines, devoted to “an 
exploration of the periphery of logic, the relation of logic to the rest 
of the universe, the philosophical presuppositions which give logic its 
meaning and the applications which give it importance” (xi). Several 
of the essays, for example, take up various aspects of the problem of 
meaning; there is one “On Probability” in eloquent support of the 
frequency theory, followed by another most interesting one on “The 
Statistical View of Nature”; “Values Norms and Science” supports 
the validity of ethical standards, while “Logic and the World Order” 
specifies some of the characteristics the world must possess if logical 
principles are to have objective import, and urges that the “vision of 
truth” which logic sustains is “the basis of all civilization”. 

In spite of the unfortunate though doubtless unintentional abrupt- 
ness of tone with which Professor Cohen too often dismisses lines of 
thought other than his own, there is manifest throughout this little 
book the same liberality of spirit, the same philosophical lucidity, 
which characterizes all his other writings. There is here no appeal to 
the novel or sensational, and there are no basic principles or doctrines 
which the author has not expounded elsewhere. There is instead a 
concise application of these principles to so many controversial points 
in logical theory that it would require a volume at least twice the size 
of the present one adequately to discuss his pronouncements and con- 
clusions. A single illustration must serve to confirm this statement. 

Professor Cohen declares, for example, that the “principle of 
polarity” is a “maxim of intellectual research” and is requisite “to 
make logic applicable to empirical issues” (74). For empirical facts 
“are generally resultants of opposing yet inseparable tendencies”, of 
the “copresence and mutual dependence of opposite determinations”, 
such as action and reaction, life and death, selfsacrifice and selfrealiza- 
tion. On the other hand, all concepts which “swallow up their own 
negatives’—e.g., ‘reality’, ‘existence’, ‘experience’—are ipso facto 
“essentially indefinite in meaning”. 

There are, however, Professor Cohen would probably admit, mani- 
fest dangers and temptations connected with the use of such a prin- 
ciple. Like the full-fledged Hegelian dialectic, it would lend itself, in 
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the hands of too zealous an advocate, to all sorts of fantastic excesses, 
and, on the other hand, the only way to check such excesses seems to 
be by more or less arbitrary fiat. No one could accuse the author him- 
self of the first fault, but he does seem a bit arbitrary in sometimes 
refusing to apply the principle in cases in which others would naturally 
expect it to be applied. Form and matter or form and content, he 
repeatedly insists, are inseparable though distinguishable; necessity 
and contingency perfectly illustrate “the copresence and mutual de- 
pendence of opposite determinations”. Well then, one might expect, 
prima facie, to find that the same would be eminently true of deduction 
and induction, and so indeed many logicians have in effect maintained. 
But not so Professor Cohen; on the contrary, he argues that it is 
“absurd to draw a sharp antithesis between induction . . . and deduc- 
tion” (19); “all inference is deductive and . . . what passes as induc- 
tion is either disguised deduction or more or less methodical guess 
work”. Plausible as he makes this thesis to appear, however, there can 
be no doubt that by a sufficiently adroit use of definition, and clever 
reversal of arguments, a practised debater could completely turn the 
tables in favor of induction—and who would be the wiser? 

One of the factors which requires the author to deny the exempli- 
fication of his principle in this case is of course his conception of the 
nature and role of mathematics as merely a prolongation of (‘deduc- 
tive’) logic. These is no space here to discuss this so popular doctrine, 
but in the eyes of its opponents, at least, the very fact that it makes 
impossible even a reasonably satisfactory account of the inductive 
phase of scientific inference is prima facie one strong point against it. 
At all events, Professor Cohen would no doubt be the first to admit 
that the principle of polarity is by no means selfsufficient or self- 
luminous, and that how any given philosopher will draw the distine- 
tion between concepts which do, and those which do not “swallow 
up their own negatives”, depends on any number of complementary 
metaphysical and logical considerations. 

H. R. SMART 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Kausalitat und Zufall in der Philosophie des Aristoteles. By HELENE 

Weiss. Basel, Verlag Haus zum Falken, 1942, pp. 197. 

Miss Weiss’s original intention was to explain those chapters in 
Aristotle’s Physics which treat of Chance and Accident, though in 
describing her plan thus I clearly make myself guilty of using very 
inadequate English substitutes for the Greek terms (téxn and 6 
ovp6e6yxds) whose precise and untranslatable meaning she is anxious 
to discover. She has spared no pains to clarify the nuances and con- 
notations of these Aristotelian concepts and to elucidate the larger 
philosophical contexts in which they have their organic place. In the 
course of her work it became necessary to leave the actual interpre- 
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tation of the crucial chapters (B4-6) in the Physics to a later study; 
the present book lays the groundwork for it by offering a minute 
analysis of those sections in the Physics, Metaphysics, and Ethics which 
throw light on the relationship between Chance and Accident and some 
other and more fundamental concepts like Being, Cause, Nature, 
Necessity, and Generality. We must indeed go back to these larger 
complexes of thought to understand how Aristotle arrived at his doc- 
trines about ‘accidental’ occurrences and results but there is no need 
to proceed as if nothing at all were known about the structure of his 
system. Miss Weiss is convinced that the original meaning of the 
Greek words which Aristotle employs in his terminology should always 
be borne in mind. It was her teacher, Martin Heidegger, who intro- 
duced this device of method into the interpretation of Greek Philosophy. 
Its value may be questioned; if it is to be used at all let it be used with 
discretion. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Logic. By A. Gratry. Translated by HELEN and Mitton SINGER. 
La Salle, The Open Court Publishing Company, 1944. Pp. xii, 628. 


The translators’ Introduction presents Alphonse Gratry as a logi- 
cian admired by Boole, respected by Peirce, and distrusted by many of 
his co-religionists because (prior to the affirmative decision of the 
Vatican Council) he had the temerity to oppose the doctrine of papal 
infallibility. In loyal agreement with Aristotle, Father Gratry holds 
that “everything we learn, we learn either by deduction or by in- 
duction”. The former proceeds by means of identity; the latter goes 
beyond identity, and proceeds through transcendence. The sections 
devoted to deduction summarize the doctrine of the syllogism, pre- 
senting the “eight rules of the ancients”, the six rules of the Port 
Royal logic, the six of Bossuet, the four of Euler, etc., and finally 
arrive at the dictum that the formula tres unum sint rigorously in- 
cludes all the rules of the syllogism. The chief purpose of the book, 
however, is to give an account of the process of reason “which does 
not deduce, but induces and springs forward”. This “transcendental” 
or “dialectical” method must be carefully distinguished from the 
erroneous dialectic of Hegel, and also from the “groping induction” 
of Bacon. Its most noteworthy achievements have been in the field of 
mathematics, where by the infinitesimal calculus the mind passes from 
a finite set of data to infinity. On the evidence of particular things, 
intuition affirms “eternal, universal, and necessary laws”. The possibil- 
ity of thus attaining necessary and indubitable truth depends, in the 
final analysis, upon our faith in God, in whom all truth resides. Thus 
without faith in divinely established laws, Kepler would never have 
looked for either the circle or the ellipse in seeking to integrate the 
apparently erratic positions of Mars. While Gratry refers again and 
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again to Kepler’s discovery of the laws of planetary motion, it never 
seems to have occurred to him that the human mind might “leap from 
the finite to the infinite” in more than one way, and that what is really 
important in the proceedure of the physical scientist is to decide by 
reference to subsequent observations which kind of “leap” is to be 
preferred. In short, this Logic shows little understanding of the ten- 
tative and provisional character of the natural sciences. If inductions 
were really indubitable, it would not be necessary to treat them as 
hypotheses and to compare their implications with the results of fur- 
ther observations or experiments. 


Ray H. Dortrerer 
PENNSYLVANIA State COLLEGE 


History of Philosophy (Revised Edition). By B. A. G. Futter. New 

York, Henry Holt and Company, 1945. Pp. I, 432; II, 560. 

In this revision the eight chapters of Part I of the original text 
appear as thirty chapters, and the eleven chapters of Part II have 
grown into twenty-nine, with special headings in bold type for sections 
and sub-sections and, not infrequently, single paragraphs. In some 
places, notably in parts of the exposition of the systems of Plato, 
Aristotle, Spinoza, Kant and Hegel, the original statements have been 
rewritten. Some new material has also been here and there introduced. 
The old Introduction of twelve pages has been expanded into a new 
Introduction of sixteen pages plus a chapter of eight pages on the 
religious and moral background of Greek philosophy; sixty-three 
instead of thirty pages are now devoted to the Pre-Socratics; twelve 
instead of two pages are given to Nietzsche; a new section of eight 
pages on dialectical materialism and occasional shorter sections 
throughout are added. Despite such additions, however, the over-all 
pages of the volume have been reduced by one hundred. The reduction 
is accomplished largely by the elimination of the author’s running 
comments and criticisms, which were liberally sprinkled in the original 
text, and through condensation of the exposition of Kant (reduced 
from ninety-seven to fifty-three pages) and of Hegel (reduced from 
fifty-three to thirty-five pages). The net result of these sundry changes 
is, on the whole, fortunate. The content remains substantially the 
same, but the text has been clarified and rendered easier to read and 
is consequently improved from the standpoint of the uninitiated for 
whom it is primarily written. It is not entirely amiss, however, to 
raise the question whether in his rather lavish use of mnemonic 
devices the author has not made too great a concession to the current 
tendency to emphasize memory at the expense of insight in the survey 
of educational matters. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 
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Law and Learning Theory: A Study in Legal Control. By UNpeRHILL 
Moore and CuHartes C. CALLAHAN. New Haven, Conn., The Yale Law 
Journal, Inc., 1943. Pp. v, 136. 

The authors of this monograph attempt to throw some light on the 
problem of legal control by observing and taking count of the parking and 
driving behavior of a large number of automobile operators both before and 
after parking and driving ordinances are posted by the police. The quanti- 
tative results are presented and discussed, and the behavioral acts are 
analyzed in relation to a “learning theory”. 

The experimental part of their investigation was well planned and 
admirably conducted. The raw data are printed in an appendix, and they 
are graphically presented in the body of the paper. The curves seem to 
show that most drivers obey the ordinances; only a small percentage (usual- 
ly less than § percent) of the total number do not. This result, as Allport’s 
studies in conformity had shown, was to be expected. In these experiments 
however, the curves show little difference between the behavior before and 
after the ordinances were posted. Up to a point in the distributions, a point 
which the authors are at pains to determine mathematically, the curves are 
the same; beyond it there is much irregularity but otherwise little signifi- 
cant difference. 

The analysis of the behavioral acts—parking, and driving in regulated 
trafic—is in terms of the Miller and Dollard “learning theory”. This theory 
deals with the learning of a behavioral act as consisting of four factors— 
drive (motive), cue (perception of the situation), response (¢.g., placing 
and stopping the car), and reward (satisfaction that the act is done, the 
release of tension). The authors’ contribution to this theory is no more 
than to show that the behavioral acts of their experiment may be accounted 
for in terms of the schema. 

The authors do not summarize their findings, and in particular, they do 
not state just what is their contribution to law and legal control. In the 
opinion of this reviewer it is very slight. 

H. P. Web 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Emergent Mind and Education. A Study of George H. Mead’s Bio-Social 
Behaviorism from an Educational Point of View. By ALFrep STAFFORD 
Cayton. New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1943. Pp. xv, 179. 

This is an attempt to draw from a study of Mead’s theory of the mind 
and the self the implications which it possesses for modern education. The 
statement of Mead’s views on the emergence of mind, on universals, and 
on the relations between the individual and society, though lengthy, is 
uncritical; there is no suggestion here that Mead may have made several 
approaches to the same problem, or that any of the views put forward may 
not be wholly consistent with one another. A study of the “implications for 
education” which Dr. Clayton finds in Mead reveals that they are value 
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judgments, and as such may not be derived by implication from a descriptive 
account of the genesis of mind in communication. A single example will 
suffice: Mead’s view implies, we are told, that the task of the teacher is to 
bring into harmonious relation the various social agencies which mold and 
affect the growth of the individual (95). But how such an implication is 
grounded, why, for example, the task might not conceivably on Mead’s 
view fall to the church, the family, or the state the writer never makes 
clear. The fact is that Dr. Clayton comes to his study with a number of 
preconceived judgments on the teacher’s function in society, and by a con- 
venient juggling of the word “education” is able to assign him as the mediator 
of social agencies and the preserver of democratic values a paramount role 
in modern society. However much one may sympathize with those values 
they are not derivable from any study of how the mind does emerge. And 
of those values one can only say that this delegation to the teacher of such 
influence and importance can only irritate those who take a more modest 
view of what the teacher can and does accomplish. 
PAuL WELSH 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Problem of Pain. By C. S. Lewis. New York, The Macmillan Com- 

pany, 1944. Pp. x, 148. 

Mr. Clive Staples Lewis, a Tutor in English literature at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, has produced in the last five years a vein of excellent 
popular discussion of religious and moral questions. He writes as a Christian 
and a layman, with apologies to the theologians and with highly individual 
interpretations of Christian doctrines. He is sincere and personal and full 
of rich quotations from poets and theologians. With the aid of an acute 
mind and a fine style, he makes a good fight for ancient doctrines against 
ancient and modern objections, avoiding for the most part both unconvincing 
logic-chopping and the “May-it-not-be-that—?” style of persuasion. His 
solution in this book to the ancient problem why an omhipotent and per- 
fectly benevolent God allows gain proceeds by separating human from 
animal pain. For human pain his answer is a version of the view that suffer- 
ing is necessary to our redemption. For animal pain his discussion tends to 
the conclusion that it does not exist, because pain requires consciousness as 
opposed to sentience and the beasts have only sentience. “The fact that ani- 
mals react to pain much as we do is, of course, no proof that they are 
conscious; for we may also so react under chloroform, and even answer 
questions while asleep.” Among the other major subjects discussed are 
divine omnipotence, divine love, human wickedness, the fall of man, heaven, 
and hell. The train of Mr. Lewis’s thought throws up many interesting 
remarks, such as this: “The whole modern estimate of primitive man is 
based upon that idolatry of artefacts which is a great corporate sin of our 
own civilization.” 

RICHARD RoBINSON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Filosoaiia de la persona. Por Francisco Romero. Buenos Aires, Editorial 
Losada, S.A., 1944. Pp. 134. 
Diverse philosophical themes are discussed in this book by the Argentine 
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philosopher, Francisco Romero. It consists of nine chapters originally pub- 
lished elsewhere as articles which are now fortunately collected in one 
volume. The first and longest chapter, “Philosophy of the Person”, gives 
the title to the book. In his idea of human personality, Romero is influenced 
in part by the German philosopher, Max Scheler, though the Argentine 
expresses his position in his own way. Two chapters are about Positivism 
which was influential in Argentina, as well as in Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, some 
years ago. Another chapter concerns philosophy at the present time in many 
Latin-American countries which, he says, have made rapid increase in 
recent years in philosophical interest and interchange by such means as 
publications and meetings. “Philosophy is animated in our America”, he 
writes, “by an energetic continental sense”. (Here it may be added that in 
his article, “Contemporary Tendencies of Thinking”, in the New York 
magazine, La Nueva Democracia (June, 1944), Romero comments more in 
detail about particular Latin-American philosophers.) Other chapters are, 
“Person and Transcendence”, “The Inviolable Present”, “Theory and Prac- 
tice of Truth, Clarity, and Precision”, and “Ingenuous Knowledge and 
Critical Knowledge”. 

Joun H. HersHey 
BrIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 


El orden nuevo de Hitler. Por R. P. PAut-Epovarp De Rooy. Traduccion 

de Francisco JAvier A. BeLcopere. México, D.F., 1944. Pp. 40. 

This pamphlet in Spanish is a translation from the original French publi- 
cation written in 1943 by Reverend R. P. Paul-Edouard De Rooy, O.P., a 
native of Belgium and now connected with the Belgian Office for Latin 
America in New York City. The author explains and opposes Hitler’s 
“New Order”, taking up the following points: the reunion of all Germans, 
the need for living space, the rule by the German master race, the preserva- 
tion of racial qualities, the totalitarian state. Finally, the so-called national 
religious teachings of the Nazis are shown to be diametrically opposed to 
Catholic Christianity. Numerous short quotations from Hitler, Rosenberg, 
Mussolini, and others are given. The pamphlet has value in summarizing 
Nazism clearly and briefly for popular reading. 

Joun H. HersHey 
BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Physics of the 20th Century. By Pascua JorpANn. Translated by ELEANOR 
Osury. New York, Philosophical Library, 1944. Pp. xii, 185. 


This book surveys, without mathematical symbolism and diagrams, the 
foundations of classical physics, the experimental evidence for atomic 
theories, and the reconstruction of concepts required by quantum physics. 
The translation appears to have been made from the German original “Die 
Physik des 20. Jahrhunderts”, published by Vieweg in Braunschweig, 1936. 
The American version also includes appendices on cosmic radiation and the 
age of the world, and omits a few lines of the introduction to the original. 
The author as a young man participated in the creation of modern quantum 
mechanics, and has made important contributions to the positivist analysis 
of the revolution in physics. The reviewer was not able to determine 
whether the translation has been approved by the author, but it is quite ade- 
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quate and constitutes a valuable addition to contemporary works on philoso- 


* phy of science. 


V. F. Lenzen 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


Science and the Idea of God. By WitttAM Ernest Hock1nc. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. ix, 124. 


In 1940 Professor Hocking gave the John Calvin McNair Lectures at the 
University of North Carolina, and they are published, with some revision 
and expansion, in the present volume. 

The author has written on the relation between science and religion many 
times; the distinctive feature of these lectures is his method of approach 
to the subject. Let us try to get on without religion, he suggests, and see 
whether the attempt can be successful. If it fails, the form and locus of 
the failure will in its own way clarify the meaning and enforce the validity 
of the idea of God. 

After an introduction the book examines, in successive chapters, the 
efforts of psychiatry, of religious humanism, and of modern astrophysics to 
deal adequately with their problems by dispensing with the idea of God. 
The argument seeks to show that in the case of the first two the effort is 
at certain specifiable points unsuccessful. In the case of the third, physics 
may, indeed must for its purposes, make no appeal to God, but analysis of 
this very circumstance discloses an emptiness which can be filled only by 
an Other with whom we can converse. 

E. A. Burtt 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Moral Progress. Being the Frazer Lecture delivered within the University 


of Glasgow on 18th April 1944. By Morris GINSBERG. Glasgow, Jackson, . 


Son and Company, 1944. Pp. 45. 


In this lecture Professor Ginsberg states the case for moral progress, the 
skeptical criticism of which he believes now to be waning. Societies show, 
he argues, a relative constancy in moral rules that concern elementary hu- 
man relationships, though with considerable variations in application that 
can at least be partly explained by differences of circumstances, degree of 
knowledge, the incidence of different kinds of authority, the class-structure 
within the society, and rivalry with other societies. Variations in morality, 
he holds, show certain trends of development and these are due not to 
changes of heredity but to the growth of tradition. In general the trend 
is toward a clarification of ethical concepts but this trend is not autpmatic; 
it merely opens certain possibilities to mankind. “Further progress depends 
upon whether we can formulate a coherent and comprehensive conception of 
a good common to mankind, whether we can acquire sufficient knowledge of 
the conditions which are necessary for its realization, and whether we can, 
in the light of such knowledge, generate a common or cooperative will with 
sufficient energy to bring these conditions into being” (45). 


Georce H. SABINE 


CornneELL UNIVERSITY 
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Thomas Traherne. By Gravys I. Wane. With a Selected Bibliography of 
Criticism by Rosert ALLERTON PARKER. Princeton, New Jersey, The 
Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. viii, 269. 

After a brief introductory section, Miss Wade divides her book into 
three parts—“Thomas Traherne the Man”, “Thomas Traherne the Writer”, 
and “Thomas Traherne the ‘Divine Philosopher’ ”"—whose titles conveniently 
indicate the scope of her work. Very little is known of Traherne’s life; but 
by persevering research and ingenious guesswork Miss Wade has been able 
to fill in at least a rough outline. Her treatment of Traherne as a literary 
artist is enthusiastic and descriptive rather than critical. The final section, 
which considers Traherne’s place in the neo-platonic movement of the 17th 
century, is disappointing, both through its briefness (twenty-three pages) 
and its superficiality. An interesting appendix describes in some detail four 
works of Traherne still in manuscript: a notebook, a collection of early 
verse, a commonplace book, and a book of devotion. 


CHaArRLes WEIR, Jr. 
CormNELL UNIVERSITY 


University of Colorado Studies. Series B. Studies in the Humanities, Vol. 
II, No. 2: Fits-James O’Brien: A Literary Bohemian of the Eighteen- 
Fifties. By Frances Wo tte. Boulder, Colorado, May, 1944. Pp. xiv, 309. 
Fitz-James O’Brien (1828-1862) is remembered chiefly as the author of 

the macabre short-story “The Diamond Lens” (1858). Francis Wolle’s 

catalog of O’Brien’s literary production and the individual analyses which 
he provides of the more important works reveal an additional interest that 
this prolific writer may offer to students of the America of the nineteenth 
century. O’Brien, America’s first columnist in the modern sense, throws 
light on the manners of his age through his social criticism and satire; 
while his short-stories and poems, unduly sentimental and melodramatic as 
most of them may now seem, faithfully reflect contemporary literary taste. 

At the same time, the details supplied by Wolle concerning the dissipated 

life led by O’Brien in New York’s literary Bohemia portray the gay but 

sordid life of the city during the Fifties. 

The information about O’Brien’s youth in Ireland is also of interest if 
only for the purely negative fact that he emigrated to New York in his 
early twenties and became ashamed of his Irish origin; here he sought his 
literary material from the life in the new world around him and his inspira- 
tion from American authors such as Longfellow and Poe; and finally the 
expatriate writer lost his life fighting for the cause of the Union in the 
Civil War. 


Cuar.Les W. DuNN 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


New Hope for Humanity. By Henry WyMAN Hotmes. New York. The 

Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. viii, 111. 

The author, long associated with Harvard School of Education, expounds 
(1) some common tasks of men and (2) ways of overcoming human dif- 
ferences. (1) Two basic tasks are permanent peace and banishment of 
poverty. These goals need the instrumentalities of a Union of Nations pos- 
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sessing (a) international armed forces to prevent aggressive war and (b) 
constructive far-seeing services to increase human well-being. The Union’s 
success requires nations to cede war-making powers (world peace is better 
than unlimited freedom), foster international law, accept conscription, and 
pay taxes generously. 

(2) World-wide unity operates through variety, not uniformity. For 
understanding peoples, the author urges internationally systematized travel, 
compulsory nine-month youth training with international exchanges, and 
improvements in community living which may inspire imitation. The book is 
eloquent, clear, practical, and packed with wisdom for educating world 
citizens. 

RAYMOND F. PIper 
Syracuse UNIVERSITY 


Men and Saints. By Cuartes Pécuy. Rendered into English by ANN and 

JuLIAN GREEN. New York, Pantheon Books, Inc., 1944. Pp. 303. 

In these newly translated passages from the Cahiers de la Quinzaine, Ann 
and Julian Green have caught the force of Péguy’s religious and political 
fervor perhaps even more distinctly than they succeeded in doing in their 
earlier anthology, Basic Verities. The theme of the present book is, again, 
Péguy’s vigorous attack upon all forms of relativism and opportunism in 
the modern world. Péguy’s faith, even where it seems closest to the tenets 
of the Church, is never dogmatic: the secular tradition of European 
humanism, from which the poet himself drew much of his own intellectual 
strength, and the simple but profound human substance of his beloved 
France, offer him the promise of social and spiritual salvation. In such 
men as Jaurés and Bernard Lazare of whom Péguy writes with great elo- 
quence, there live the virtues, if not of saintliness, certainly of heroic in- 
tegrity. A number of prose portraits are followed by several admirable 
specimens of Péguy’s later poetry, especially the difficult Saints Innocents, 
and La Deuxiéme Vertu, all rendered with extraordinary feeling for the 
peculiarly nervous texture of Péguy’s language. Mr. Green’s introduction 
offers, in spite of an occasional vagueness of phrase, an appealing account 
of the poet’s genius. 

Victor LANGE 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 


The World As Spectacle. An Aesthetic View of Philosophy. By Gustav 
E. Muetier. New York, Philosophical Library, 1944. Pp. 208. 
Aesthetics deals not with unessential luxuries, or an outer fringe of our 

existence, but with something as essential as‘the practical participation in 

life. This is a restatement of convictions of the author which have appeared 
in various articles and books in the past ten years. The Prelude reviews the 
early life of the writer and some of the experiences and contacts which 
developed his philosophy. Fundamentally he is a Platonist, though frequent 
quotations from Goethe’s Faust show how strongly he is influenced by 
the great German poet. Art gives the concrete and intuitive correction to 
the abstract formulas of science. It reflects the totality of culture, and 
expresses its spirit in the specialized media of architecture, sculpture, paint- 
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ing, etc. It merges with religion in spite of the injunction against graven 
images, and reaches its climax in the art of living. 


ALBERT E, AvEY 
Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


The Enjoyment of the Arts, Edited by Max Scuoen. New York, Philo- 

sophical Library, 1944. Pp. 336. 

Following an introductory chapter on “The Realm of Art” by the editor, 
this book contains ten other chapters: “The Enjoyment of Painting” by 
Thomas Munro; “The Why and Wherefore of Sculpture” by Joseph Bailey 
Ellis ; “Aesthetics in Architecture” by Laszlo Gabor ; “The Industrial Arts” by 
Antonin and Charlotta Heythum; “Poetry” by David Daiches; “The Drama 
and Theater” by Barrett H. Clark; “Enjoying the Novel” by Van Meter 
Ames; “The Movies” by Milton S. Fox; “Music” by Glen Haydon and 
“The Problem of Criticism” by George Boas. Each contributor has tried 
to present his subject in simple and untechnical terms in an effort to awaken 
interest in and understanding of the various arts under consideration. 

Like most books of this sort, the results are agreeable rather than exciting. 
Because of their brevity, the various treatments are superficial and fall 
between the stools of fundamental criticism, on the one hand, and an appeal 
to the reader’s interest and imagination, on the other. Exception may be 
made to the editor’s introduction and the final chapter on “Criticism”, both 
of which survey and comment with degrees of liveliness which are calculated 
to arouse the reader to accept or reject certain positions which these writers 
have taken. 

, R. M. Ocpen 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


The following books have been received: 


Augustine’s Quest of Wisdom. Life and Philosophy of the Bishop of 
Hippo. By Vernon J. Bourke, Milwaukee 1, Wis., The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1945. Pp. xii, 323. 

Preface to an American Philosophy of Art. By S. PHttre McMauon. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. vi, 194. 

Philgsophy of Business. By Rupert C. Lopce. Chicago, Illinois, University 
of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xiv, 432. 

Intellectual Freedom and Political Co-operation. By H. W. Wricut. Re- 
printed from the University of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. XIV, No. 3, 
April, 1945. Pp. 240-249. 

General Theory of Law and State. By HANs KELSEN. Translated by ANDERS 
Wepzerc. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1945. 
Pp. xxiii, 516. (The 20th Century Legal Philosophy Series, I.) 

The Legal Status of Stateless Persons. By Marc VisHniak. New York 16, 
The American Jewish Committee, 1945. Pp. 69. (Research Institute on 
Peace and Post-War Problems, 6.) 

Systematic Politics. By Cuartes E. Merriam. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xiv, 349. 

Discovering Plato. By ALEXANDRE Koyré. Translated by Leonora CoHEN 
ROSENFIELD, New York, Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. xii, 119. 
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(Columbia Studies in Philosophy, 9, edited under the Department of 
Philosophy, Columbia University.) 

San Agustin: De natura boni. Texto latino y traduccion castellana de 
Maria DELIA PaLapINi. Tucumén (Argentina), Universidad Nacional 
de Tucumon, 1945. Pp. 111. 
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NOTES 


Orders for back-volumes of Tue PuitosopHicaL Review are being 
received from time to time, and to fill these orders we are in need of 
several of the older numbers. Any of our readers who have extra 
copies of any of the numbers of the Review which they would be 
willing to sell would do us a great favor by letting us know what num- 
bers they have. 


The Western Division’s Committee on the Role of Philosophy in Higher 
Education and its Subcommittee on the Teaching of Philosophy were re- 
cently reorganized and unified. The membership of the new committee is: 
President Paul Anderson, Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh; 
Professor Max Black, University of Illinois, Urbana; Dean W. S. Gamerts- 
felder, College of Liberal Arts, Ohio University, Athens; Professor George 
Geiger, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio; Professor Everett W. 
Hall (Chairman), State University of Iowa, Iowa City; Professor Wayne 
A. R. Leys, Secretary-Treasurer, Roosevelt College of Chicago. The new 
committee has not yet held a meeting, but by correspondence it has agreed 
on (1) continuance of the PHILOSOPHERS NEWSLETTER, (2) further 
activity to stimulate interest in and encourage special training for teaching 
philosophy in the junior college, (3) increased activity of the Placement 
Service. An announcement concerning (3) may be looked for shortly. 

Dr. Patrick Romanell, former Professor of Philosophy at the National 
University of Panama, has been appointed Cutting Fellow by Columbia Uni- 
versity and Carnegie Fellow by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Division of Intercourse and Education, with the object of doing re- 
search at the National University of Mexico and preparing a book on Con- 
temporary Mexican Thought. é 

Titles for these Notes to appear on Cover Page II, and in the Index, are: 
Western Division’s Committee on the Role of Philosophy in Higher Educa- 
tion. ROMANELL, Patrick. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

Minp LIV 215: G. Bergmann, A Positivistic Metaphysics of Conscious- 
ness; H. D. Lewis, Obedience to Conscience; W. H. F. Barnes, The Doctrine 
of Connotation and Denotation; R. G. Bosanquet, Remarks on Spinoza’s 
Ethics; Max Black, The “Paradox of Analysis” Again. 

PuitosopHy XX 76: John Laird, Finality in Theology; The late H. W. B. 
Joseph, Life and Pleasure (1); W. D. Falk, Obligation and Rightness; 
Maud Bodkin, Physical Agencies and the Divine Persuasion; Alexander 
Altmann, Symbol and Myth; L. J. Russell, ‘The Philosophy of Bertrand 
Russell’. 

THE JouRNAL oF PuiLosopHy XLII 15: H. A. Overstreet, The Word 
Becomes Flesh. 16: Sidney Zink, The Poetic Organism; Ray Lepley, 
Stevenson’s Questions on “Verifiability of Value”. 17: Max Black, A New 
Method of Presentation of the Theory of the Syllogism. 18: John Dewey, 
T. V. Smith, Arthur O. Lovejoy, Joseph P. Chamberlain, William Ernest 
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Hocking, E. A. Burtt, Glenn R. Morrow, Sidney Hook, Jerome Nathanson, 
A Discussion of the Theory of International Relations. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH V 4: A Symposium on 
Probability, Part I: Donald Williams, On the Derivation of Probabilities 
from Frequencies; Ernest Nagel, Probability and Non-demonstrative In- 
ference; Hans Reichenbach, Reply to Donald C. Williams’ Criticism of the 
Frequency Theory of Probability; Rudolph Carnap, The Two Concepts of 
Probability; E. Airapetyantz and K. Bykov (translated from the Russian), 
Physiological Experiments and the Psychology of the Subconscious. 

THE JOURNAL oF SyMBoLic Locic X 1: W. V. Quine, On the logic of 
quantification; Raouf Doss, Note on two theorems of Mostowski. 

Etuics LV 4: Richard McKeon, Democracy, Scientific Method, and Ac- 
tion; E. T. Mitchell, Dewey’s Theory of Valuation; Rene Wellek, The 
Philosophical Basis of Masaryk’s Political Ideals; Glenn R. Negley, Law 
for Civilized Nations. 

PHILOSOPHY OF SclENcCE XII 2: Gobind Behari Lal, Popularization of 
Science through News; Oliver L. Reiser, An Institute of Scientific Human- 
ism; James Feibleman and Julius Friend, Normative Organization and 
Empirical Fields; C. Judson Herrick, The Natural History of Experience; 
Rudolf Carnap, On Inductive Logic; Carl G. Hempel and Paul Oppenheim, 
A Definition of “Degree of Confirmation”; Carlton W. Berenda, On Birk- 
hoff’s and Ejinstein’s Relativity Theory; Frank E. Hartung, The Social 
Function of Positivism; Lewis Zerby, Normative, Descriptive, and Ideologi- 
cal Elements in the Writings of Laski; Peter A. Carmichael, Further Dis- 
cussion Concerning the Null Class. 

ScreNcE & Society IX 3: Eleanor Dowling, The Business of Government; 
Francis Bartlett, Recent Trends in Psychoanalysis; K. Ostrovitianov, Basic 
Laws of Development of Socialist Economy; Alden Whitman and Judy 
Peterson, Notes on Populism and Labor; Lewis S. Feuer, Metaphysics and 
Social Science; Alfred Evenitsky, Value Theory and Socialism. 

Tue AntiocH Review V 2: Irwin Stark, The Bridge, a story; Ralph 
Ellison, The Blues of Richard Wright; Granville Hicks, Arthur Koestler 
and the Future of the Left; J. Mitchell Morse, The Guilty Civilian; Paul 
Bixler, Marshall Field’s Free Enterprise ; Heinz Eulau, Religion and Power; 
Stephen Spenser, Reparations in a Pathological Economy; Walter Locke, 
George W. Norris, Independent; Clayton W. Fountain, Labor in the Com- 
munity; G. R. G., Yogi, Commissar—or Humanist? 

Tue Personatist XXVI 3: The Editor, Your Frame of Reference?; 
Jacques Marquette, Nature and Scope of Mysticism; Andres Avelino, The 
Creation of the Person; Commander H. H. Lippincott, God and the War; 
Antonia Y. Schwab, Faith; Walter G. Muelder, Reinhold Niebuhr’s Con- 
ception of Man; Jenny Lind Porter, The Thousand Voices; A. Th. Poly- 
zoides, The San Francisco Conference. 

Tue Review or Potitics VII 3: Editorial The American Idealist ; Thomas 
T. McAvoy, Roosevelt: a Modern Jefferson; M. A. Fitzsimons, Roosevelt: 
America’s Strategist; John A. Ryan, Roosevelt and Social Justice; Don 
Luigi Sturzo, Has Fascism Ended with Mussolini?; Waldemar Gurian, 
Hitler—the Simplifier of German Nationalism; Ferdinand A. Hermans, 
Germany, Europe and the world; Werner Cahnman, France in Algeria; 
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Jerome G. Kerwin, Checks with Balances; Frank O’Malley, The Plight of 
the Soul. 

Tue Tuomist VIII I: John A. Craven, Personalism, Thomism and 
Epistemology; W. H. Kane, The First Principles of Changeable Being; 
A. J. McNicholl, Science and Philosophy. 3: Paul Farrell, The Portals 
of Doubt; John of St. Thomas: The Gifts of the Holy Ghost (Part II), 
translated by James M. Egan and Walter D. Hughes. 

FRANCISCAN StupIeEs XXVI 2: Thomas Plassmann, The Pointed Arch in 
Franciscan Theology; Dominic Unger, Christ’s Role in the Universe Ac- 
cording to St. Irenaeus, Part II; Philotheus Boehner, Ockham’s Theory of 
Truth; Werner Hannan, Philosopher Against Man; Bernward Willeke, 
Fray Manuel del Santisimo Sacramento in Kiangsi, China. 

JOURNAL OF THE History oF IpEAs VI 3: Symposium on Nietzsche’s Cen- 
tenary: George de Huszar, Nietsche’s Theory of Decadence and the Trans- 
valuation of all Values; Karl Léwith, Nietzsche’s Doctrine of Eternal Re- 
currence; Charles Morris, Nietzsche—An Evaluatson; Kurt Riezler, James 
Gutmann, Walter Eckstein, Discussions by; Paul Tillich, Nietzsche and the 
Bourgeois Spirit; Walter Eckstein, Friedrich Nietzsche in the Judgment of 
Posterity; Edgar Zilsel, The Genesis of the Concept of Scientific Progress ; 
Richard Schlatter, Thomas Hobbes and Thucydides; Winifred Lynskey, 
Goldsmith and the Chain of Being; Philip Merlan, Brentano and Freud. 

THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION XXV 3: Shirley Jackson Case, The Lure of 
Christology; Daniel Day Williams, The Perplexity and the Opportunity of 
the Liberal Theology in America; F. Wilbur Gingrich, New Testament 
Lexicography and the Future; Robert M. Grant, Historical Criticism in the 
Ancient Church; Robert E. Cushman, I: Christianity and the Concepts of 
Freedom. II: Kantianism and the Conception of Nature and Grace. 

THe New Scuorasticism XIX 3: William J. McDonald, Wisdom and 
the Ancient Celt; Edward Harkenrider, The Possibility of Peace; John K. 
Ryan, The Argument of the Wager in Pascal and Others. 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review XXVII 3: John S. Marshall, Hooker’s 
Theory of Church and State; Lowell P. Beveridge, The Church Musician; 
Matthew M. Warren, The St. James Lesson Series; Mary E. Andrews, 
Early Gospel Criticism; John H. Keene and Mary S. Brisley, The Church 
and Young People (Church Congress Syllabus 39); Arthur Jeffery, Three 
Documents on the History of Christianity in South Arabia. 

PsycHoLocicAL BuLLetIN XLII 7: Albert I. Rabin, The Use of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scales with Normal and Abnormal Persons; David 
Shakow, “One Hundred Years of American Psychiatry”; Various Authors, 
Psychology and the War. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY AND PHiLosopnHy XXII 3: 
J. A. Passmore, Logical Positivism (II); W. M. O’Neil, The Status of 
Instinct; Arthur N. Prior, The Meaning of Good; John Anderson, Ethics 
and Advocacy. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy LVIII 3: P. Woodward, The 
Relative Effectiveness of Various Combinations of Appeal in Presenting 
a New Food: Soya; M. Bentley, The Reconstructing Teens and the Stabiliz- 
ing Twenties; R. C. Travis, Balancing Skill as a Measure of Recovery from 
Rotation; F. W. Weymouth and M. J. Hirsch, The Reliability of Certain 
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Tests for Determining Distance Discrimination; M. F. Ashley Montagu, 
Conditioning and Reconditioning in the Psychotherapeutic Situation; W. P. 
Elhardt, Notes on the Relation of Pain to Certain Emotive Conditions; 
M. B., Tools and Terms in Recent Researches; J. Dvorine, Author’s Com- 
ments upon the Review of Color Perception Charts; E. Murray, A Reply 
to Dvorine’s Comments; 7. M. Abel, The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Eastern Psychological Association; S. W. Fernberger, The Forty-first 
Annual Meeting of the Society of Experimental Psychologists. 

PsycHOLocIcAL Review LII 4: Harold Schlosberg, Edmund Burke Dela- 
barre: 1863-1945; Thomas W. Cook, Repetition and Learning. II. Percep- 
tion; Ivan D. London, An Examination of Sickles’ ‘Psycho-Geometry of 
Order’; D. Rethlingshafer, An Interpretation of Studies Using Extraneous 
Stimuli in Learning; Eugene H. Sloane, Reductionism; Mapheus Smith, 
Sécial Situation, Social Behavior, Social Group; Frank W. Finger, Ab- 
normal Animal Behavior and Conflict; E. B. Skaggs, Personalistic Psy- 
chology as Science; A. H. Maslow, A Suggested Improvement in Semantic 
Usage. 

JouRNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy XXXV 4: K. W. Spence, An 
Experimental Test of the Continuity and Non-Continuity Theories of Dis- 
crimination Learning; C. P. Duncan, The Effect of Electroshock Convulsions 
on the Maze Habit in the White Rat; M. E. Bitterman, Heart Rate and 
Frequency of Blinking as Indices of Visual Efficiency; O. H. Mowrer and 
Helen Jones, Habit Strength as a Function of the Pattern of Reinforcement; 
Dorothy Rethlingshafer, Effect of Various Concomitant Activities upon the 
Maintenance of a Set; M. B. Fisher, J. E. Birren, and A. L. Leggett, 
Standardization of Two Tests of Equilibrium: the Railwalking Test and the 
Ataxiagraph; W. A. Bousfield and V. Nowlis, The Construction of a 
Punch Maze. 

JewtsH Soctar Stupies VII 3: S. Posener, The Social Life of the Jewish 
Communities in France in the 18th Century; Koppel S. Pinson, Arkady 
Kremer, Vladimir Medem, and the Ideology of the Jewish “Bund”; Hugo 
Marx, The Indemnification of Victims of Nazi Persecution; Joseph J. 
Shulim, Napoleon I as the Jewish Messiah: Some Contemporary Concep- 
tions in Virginia. 
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